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marking the evolution 
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the creation of the piano— 
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of modern times—as the name 
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Survey of the World 


The Government 
brought suit 
against the United 
States Steel Corporation in the Federal 
Circuit Court at Trenton, N. J., on Oc- 
tober 26, when a petition asking for dis- 
solution of the company was filed, under 
the direction of Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham, with whom Jacob M. Dickinson, 
formerly Secretary of War, was asso- 
ciated as special counsel. The news caused 
some surprise, because on October 8 Mr. 
Wickersham authorized the statement 
that there was absolutely no truth in a 
report that the Government was about to 
sue the Corporation or was getting ready 
to sue. On the same day, and two or 
three hours before action was taken at 
Trenton, the Corporation’s directors, at 
a special meeting, voted to give notice 
that it would cancel the Great Northern 
ore lease on January I, 1915, and to re- 
duce ore freight rates on its railroads in 
the Northwest by 25 per cent. The indi- 
vidual defendants in the suit are as fol- 
lows: 

J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, 
Andrew Carnegie, Henry C. Frick, George W. 
Perkins, E. H. Gary, Charles M. Schwab, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles Steele, James Gay- 
ley, William H. Moore, J. H. Moore, Ed- 
mund C. Converse, Percival Roberts, Jr., 
Daniel G. Reid, Norman B. Ream, P. A. B. 
Widener, William P. Palmer. 

Other defendants are the Corporation it- 
self, its seventeen leading constituent 
companies, and twenty subsidiaries. The 
court is asked to say that all the defend- 
ants are violating the law; to restrain 
them perpetually by injunction; to order 
a dissolution of the company, its con- 
stituent companies, and the companies of 
which they were made; to declare the 
ore lease illegal and to cancel it. The 
petition is very long. A summary of it 
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fills a page of a newspaper. It gives a 
history of the Corporation, asserting that 
Judge Gary and Mr. Frick misrepresent- 
ed the situation and misled President 
Roosevelt when they sought his permis- 
sion to acquire the properties of the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company. There 
are indications that much of the petition 
was suggested by the proceedings of the 
Stanley committee, which represents the 
Democratic majority in the House. On 
the 27th, Judge Gary, chairman of the 
Corporation’s board, published a brief 
statement. He believed, he said, that a 
disclosure of all the facts would show 
that the suit ought to be decided in favor 
of the Corporation on its merits, and that 
the following facts would be established : 

“1. That in the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation those in charge had 
no intention of forming a monopoly or of re- 
straining trade. 

“2. That the corporation never has had, or 
attempted to exercise, a monopoly or to re- 
strain trade. 

“3. That the conduct of the affairs of the 
corporation has clearly and positively nega- 
tived any effort or intention to violate any 
provision of the Sherman law. 

“4. That the existence of the corporation 
has been of benefit, and not of injury, to its 
employes, its customers, its competitors and 
the general public. 

“5. That no misrepresentation was made to 
the President relative to the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron properties, and that the motive of 
those connected with the purchase was to pre- 
vent a threatened general financial disaster 
which would have adversely affected the cor- 
poration as well as others.” 

In a speech at Chicago, on the 27th, Mr. 
Taft denied with emphasis that in its 
trust suits the Administration was influ- 
enced by political motives, adding that 
he would rather cut off his right hand 
than “do anything to disturb the business 
of the country, especially with.a motive 
of cultivating political success.” Mr. 
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Bryan says he is glad to see the suit be- 
gun, but remarks also that the character 
of it shows either -that the President 
knows the Sherman act is worthless as a 
criminal law, or that he “does not want 
to punish big criminals.”. The purpose 
of the Supreme Court’s recent decisions, 
he adds, was to make it “impossible to 
punish trust magnates criminally,” and 
“the court was packed to secure such 
decisions.” 


a 

Addressing the Bar 
Association at Chi- 
cago on Saturday, 
Mr. Taft asked if it was necessary to 
argue the recall of the judiciary before 
them. There came back a deafening 
“No!” from the thousand lawyers in the 
room. The President therefore applied 
his time to a discussion of reform of 
judicial procedure. He said, in part: 


“T sometimes feel that those who oppose the 
present society, Socialists and anarchists, and 
those who belong to the party of general dis- 
content, ought to employ lawyers to find out 
the real causes they complain against in exist- 
ing society, for it seems to me that in their 
selection of complaints they make great mis- 
takes. 

“If they were to attack our judiciary system 
on the ground that it failed to do justice by 
reason of the delays in justice, and thus errs 
in favor of the rich, who are able to stand the 
delay, while the poor cannot, they would have 
a just basis for complaint. 

“And therefore those of us that believe in 
existing society and our present institutions 
and our continued maintenance of them owe 
it to ourselves and society to use every effort 
to simplify the judiciary procedure, to make 
it as inexpensive as possible, and to put on 
a dead level of equality the rich litigant and 
the poor litigant when they come together into 
court, 

“Hence it seems to me of the utmost im- 
portance that all members of the bar should 
put their shoulders together to help out the 
Supreme Court of the United States in its 
present effort to simplify the equity procedure 
of that court. 

“If that_effort be successful I have every 
hope that Congress will introduce to the court 
the power to amend the law rules of the lega! 
procedure in the Federal courts, as they have 
in England, and that then with that as a 
model everything can be improved the. coun- 
try over.” 

& 
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the Courts 


Cuba and Other. 
Islands ing to prove that the 
battleship “Maine” 
was wrecked by a mine on the port side 
has been found by the excavators. The 


More evidence tend- 
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magazines, boilers (found intact) and 
‘coal bunkers were blown to. starboard, 
and a bulkhead at the point where the 
force exerted from without was greatest 
was blown inward. Cuba’s Supreme 
Court has affirmed the constitutionality 
of the valuable concession recently grant- 
ed to the Ports Improvement Company, 
one of whose contractors is M. J. Dady, 
of New York. Reports from Jamaica 
say that there is soon to be another revo- 
lution in Hayti, promoted by those who 
went into exile when President Simon 
was overthrown, a few months ago, by 
General Leconte. General Morales, 
formerly President of Santo Domingo, 
who was indicted in Porto Rico for in- 
citing an insurrection in his country, has 
been acquitted by a Porto Rican court. 

Some months ago the Bahama 
Islands petitioned the British Govern- 
ment for annexation to Canada. The 
project was opposed by Premier Laurier. 
It has now been laid before the Borden 
Government at Ottawa, where the Gov- 
ernor General of the Bahamas was re- 
cently in conference with the new Pre- 
mier concerning it. Owing to the 
work of the Department of Agriculture 
in connection with an experiment station 
established in Guam, it is said that the 
beef, pork and poultry consumed on the 
island will be produced there. Such sup- 
plies have heretofore been brought from 
San Francisco, a‘distance of 5,500 miles. 


& 


The unchecked hostile 

“a and the ovement of Zapata in 
— the vicinity of Mexico’s 
capital, last week, caused much alarm in 
the city and its suburbs. It also brought 
discredit upon Madero and led to the 
enforced resignation of three members 
of the Cabinet. Zapata had almost un- 
disputed control of four States. On the 
25th, his bandit army sacked and burned 
the small city of Milpa Alta, only 25 
miles from the capital, and the flames 
were seen from the capital’s cathedral 
towers. Xochimilco, also near at hand, 
was menaced, and the residents fled to 
the capital, with which Xochimilco is 
connected by a trolley line. The Govern- 
ment’s troops, attacking Zapata at Milpa 
Alta, were defeated, and one battalion 
was almost wiped out. It was said that 
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Zapata could muster 8,000 men. That 
night there was tumult in Congress, 
where by resolution the War and In- 
terior Ministers were asked to explain 
why the Zapatists had not been supprest. 
Circulars attacking Madero were dis- 
tributed, and there were cheers for Diaz. 
The: Ministers’ replies were not satisfac- 
tory. In them were innuendoes against 
the Madero-De la Barra Government. 
De la Barra himself said his orders had 
not been obeyed by the Minister of War. 
It was suspected that Madero had an 
understanding with Zapata. The news- 
papers asserted that the suspicion was 
well founded. One of the Ministers had 
said sarcastically that Zapata would be 
supprest soon after Madero’s inaugura- 


tion. A telegram to Madero, then in the 


north, brought this reply: 


“It is not true that I have hampered the 

operations of the Federal forces. I did what 
I could to get Zapata to lay down his arms, 
but he refused to do this until I should come 
into power. He fears that the Government 
will not keep any agreement made with him, 
because the terms which, when I saw him, I 
told him the Government would grant were 
not afterward observed.” 
In another telegram he accused the Gov- 
ernment of violating pledges which it 
had authorized him to give to Zapata. 
On the 27th, Salas, Minister of War; 
Granados, Minister of the Interior, and 
Dr. Gomez, Minister of Education, re- 
signed by request. Zapata had been 
boasting that Madero would not permit 
the army to attack him vigorously. The 
troops moving against him were com- 
manded by Figueroa, who had been asso- 
ciated with him in the revolution. A 
man who attempted to assassinate Ma- 
dero in Monterey has been sent to pris- 
on, There have been many rumors 
about an uprising in favor of General 
Reyes, but they appear to have been 
baseless. It is said that a Reyes club in 
Paris has raised $2,000,000 for such a 
movement. 


& 


Dr. Alejandro Rivas 
denen Vasquez, formerly a 

member of Castro’s 
Cabinet in Venezuela, and for some 
months past the head of a revolutionary 
junta in New York, sailed from Colon 
last week for Trinidad, intending there 
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to cause a revolution for the overthrow 
of President Gomez. In Panama he said 
he had obtained in New York $2,000,000 
for the movement, which, he asserted, 
would not be in the interest of Castro. 
A long statement from him has been 
published. _Gomez’s conduct while he 
was provisional President, Vasquez says, 
was good, but it became bad after his 
election for a four years’ term. He then, 
Vasquez continues, associated with him- 
self the worst of Castro’s followers and 
set out to gain riches by means of mo- 
nopolies .and broad concessions, sup- 
pressing opposition by the imprisonment 
of critics. One of the concessions grants 
a monopoly of the coasting trade and of 
river and lake navigation. Vasquez as- 
serts that he will have the aid of four- 


_ fifths of Venezuela’s people-——There is 


danger of war between Chili and Peru. 
Chili has bought back the two large bat- 
tléships which she sold, before they were 


_ finished, to Great Britain, has ordered 


another, and is sendir~ troops to the 
northern frontier. The movement is 
due to the old controversy about Tacna 
and Arica, and to an unwise speech re- 
cently made by Peru’s President. Chili 
says she does not intend to fight, but that 
she learned that Peru was quietly send- 
ing 15,000 troops to Tacna, where the 
Chilian garrison was only 150. It is 
said that Colombia, Ecuador and Bolivia 
would assist Chili if there should be war. 
Colombia has apologized to Peru for the 
assault upon Peru’s Legation at Bogota, 
and Peru will return the arms taken from 
Colombian troops at a frontier post in 
disputed territory. There were ar- 
rests at Quito, last week, following the 
discovery of a plot for the assassination 
of President Estrada. It is reported 
that Uruguay is about to increase largely 
the tax on insurance companies, and 
thus to prepare the way for a Govern- 
ment monopoly of insurance. There 
has been an uprising in Honduras, and 
several men have been killed in skir- 
mishes between the Government troops 
and the insurgents. At Guatemala’s 
capital, last week, there was a convention 
of Central American journalists. who 
sought to bring about a closer union of 
the newspapers and also to promote a 
union or confederation of the five repub- 
lics, 
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The Royal Colonial Institute 
entertained Earl Grey at a ban- 
quet in London, October 24, on 
the expiration of his term of office as 
Governor-General of Canada. The Coio- 
nial Secretary, the Right Hon. Lewis 
Harcourt, M. P., exprest his desire to 
render thanks to Sir Wilfrid Laurier for 
the great services he had rendered to the 
Dominion. He also said that it was no 
reflection upon the new Governor-Gen- 
eral to add that Canada would gladly 
have seen Earl Grey’s governorship in- 
definitely prolonged. Apart from ad- 
ministrative, military and naval progress, 
the last five years had been marked by 
the negotiation of a series of treaties and 
arrangements of the highest value to 
Canada in assuring amicable relations 
with the United States. “I do not refer 
to the recent reciprocity proposals,” said 
Mr. Harcourt: 

“T have in mind other agreements which in 

public estimation have been overshadowed by 
these proposals. Practically every outstand- 
ing question between Canada and the United 
States has either been settled or placed in the 
way of settlement.” 
Earl Grey himself received an ovation 
from the 300 diners. He also abstained 
from expressing himself on reciprocity. 
He said: 

“T can say, however, with the greatest con- 
fidence that with the exception of an occasion- 
al crank here or there it is impossible to find 


an annexationist thruout the whole of Can- 
ada.” (Cheers.) 


Canada 


“IT say with equal confidence that, not- 
withstanding some desire to the contrary, 
there is no expectation in Canada that 
the recent Canadian elections should be 
used for inducing any change into the 


tariffs of the United Kingdom. In jus- 
tice to Sir Wilfrid Laurier,” the former 
Governor-General continued, “my affec- 
tion and admiration for that distinguished 
statesman require me to say that he and 
his Government were actuated by no 
annexation sentiment. Sir Wilfrid was 
fully persuaded that his policy would 
strengthen both Canada and the Crown.” 
Such a declaration, tho it wants novelty, 
is of significance, emanating from such 
a source, and is a flat denial of the Con- 
servative party’s campaign allegations, 
that were swallowed whole in Canada. 
——Week before last there was held in 
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Chelsea Town Hall, London, the first 
public meeting ever called to celebrate 
the result of an over-seas election. The 
innovation is credited to the more ag- 
gressive spirits within the Conservative 
party, and the meeting exploited the 
Canadian elections in the interests of that 
party in England. Earl Grey’s pro- 
nouncement was, perhaps, evoked by the 
speeches made at Plymouth, where the 
utterances of American politicians— 
notably Mr. Taft’s “parting of the ways” 
speech—were cited as evidences that the 
Dominion election was a test of “loyalty.” 
The Canadian Conservatives have, said 
Earl Stanhope, the chairman of the 
meeting, a leader of unbounded courage 
and energy, who spoke to no uncertain 
purport. The audience caught the mean- 
ing of this allusion—a cut at Mr. Bal- 
four’s leadership of the British Conserva- 
tives. Other speakers, Lord Willoughby 
de Broke and Mr. Page Croft, M. P., 
carefully abstained from direct . attack 
upon Mr. Balfour, but their remarks 
were interrupted by cries of “Shift Bal- 
four!” and “Get Arthur Balfour out of 
the way!” The editor of the National 
Review, Mr. Leo Maxse, the next 
speaker, on the other hand, omitted Can- 
ada from his speech, and let the cat out 
of the bag in making a bitter attack upon 
Mr. Balfour’s leadership. 


& 


Parliament opened on 
October 24 after the 
summer recess, and Pre- 
mier Asquith outlined the program for 
the session of forty days. It is an- 
nounced that the Workingmen’s Insur- 
ance Bill will be passed before Christ- 
mas, and for its discussion eighteen days 
has been allotted. Mr. Balfour, as 
leader of the Opposition, protested both 
against taking up so large a proportion 
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-of the time of the session with one bill, 


and also against rushing thru so impor- 
tant and difficult a measure without 
more thoro consideration than can be 
given to it in this session. There is little 
doubt that the bill will be carried in 
spite of the strong opposition which it 
has aroused in various quarters. 

Many changes have been made in the 
Cabinet. | Winston Churchill, of the 
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Home Office, exchanges his place with 
Reginald McKenna as Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Walter Runciman is transferred 
from the Board of Education to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, taking the place 
of Earl Carrington, who becomes Lord 
of the Privy Seal, while Joseph Albert 
Pease, now Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, is placed at the head of the 
Board of Education. The old place oc- 
cupied by Pease goes to Charles Edward 
Henry Hobhouse. The removal of Mr. 
Runciman from the Board of Education 
is perhaps due to the criticism to which 
he has been subject on account of the 
circular issued by one of the subordinates 
in his department, advising that inspect- 
ors of the schools be chosen from those 
who have been educated at such schools 
as Eton and Rugby and such universi- 
ties as Oxford and Cambridge, rather 
than from those trained in the state 
schools. Mr. Churchill has been very 
unpopular as Home Secretary, but why 
he should be willing to accept a post of 
lower rank with a salary of $2,500 less 
is not understood by the public. It is 


rumored that Mr. Asquith will before 
long go into the House of Lords and 
that Mr. Lloyd George will succeed him 
as Premier. 


& 

Notwithstanding the 
rumors that the Ital- 
ian _ Government in- 
tends to make a naval demonstration in 
the Dardanelles or seize some Turkish 
islands in the Aegean Sea, the war has 
been confined to Africa, where, however, 
the Italians have been hard prest. The 
Arabs are making common cause with 
the Turks, and last week they made re- 
peated and desperate attempts to recover 
the city of Tripoli. The Italian lines 
form a semi-circle around the city, with 
the ends resting upon the sea on both 
sides. Heavy seas compelled the with- 
drawal of the Italian fleet with the ex- 
ception of two vessels, and the enemy, 
taking advantage of this occasion, re- 
newed their attacks day after day. The 
most severe was on October 26, when an 
attempt was made to surprise the garri- 
son by a cavalry attack all along the line 
before daybreak. This was repulsed, 
but later, under the pretense of concen- 


The Invasion of 
Tripoli 
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trating upon an attack of the Italian 
right, the lines on the left were driven in 
by a strong force of cavalry and infan- 
try. The hand-to-hand fighting in the 
trenches was severe, and for a time it 
seemed as tho the Italians must give 
way, but they rallied and drove back the 
enemy with heavy loss. One party of 
500 Arabs was surrounded and ordered 
to surrender, and when they did not 
comply the Italians opened fire upon 
them with a Hotchkiss gun captured 
from the barracks and killed 300 of 
them. The fiercest struggle occurred 
over a green banner which was captured 
by the Eighty-fourth Italian Infantry 
after its defenders had been almost anni- 
hilated. The Italian aeroplanes, sallying 
out from the city, reported the attacking 
force to number more than 6,000. Ac- 
cording to the official report, the Arabs 
and Turks lost more than a thousand 
killed, while the Italian loss was about a 
tenth of that number. There is a wide 
discrepancy between the official and cen- 
sored dispatches, and the reports which 
leak out from Tunis and Egypt, the 
later reporting the Italian garrison in 
desperate straits and suffering heavily 
from the besieging enemy and from 
cholera in the camp. The Arabs in the 
city rose in support of the attack, burn- 
ing buildings and firing from the roofs 
of houses on the Italians in the streets. 
The Italian Government treats as rebels 
all Arabs found with arms in their hands 
and suspected of opposing the Italian 
occupation. Two thousand Arabs have 
been arrested on this ground in Tripoli, 
and a large number of them were con- 
demned by court martial and publicly 
shot in groups of six as a warning to the 
natives. It is reported that Envers 
Bey, the leader of the Young Turks, has 
made his way into the hinterland of 
Tripoli by camel caravan from Egypt, 
and is in consultation with the grand 
master of the Brotherhood of the Senus- 
siyeh, Ahmed-el-Sherif, at Jof, in the 
Oasis of Kufra. The Senussiyeh is a 
Mohammedan military and monastic 
order somewhat resembling in its organi- 
zation the Christian Knights Templar. 
The membership thru the Mohammedan 
world numbers several million, and if 
the Senussi should organize a holy war 
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against the Italians; it would be a serious 


matter. 
& 


The Chinese eg are reported 
Rebellion rom both sides during 

the week. On one hand 
the revolutionists have gained ground in 
the Yang-tse Valley, as city after city 
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has declared against the Imperial Gov- 
ernment with little or no bloodshed and 
disorder. On the other hand, the im- 
perialists have attained a great triumph 
in the recapture of the city of Han-kow. 
This is one of the group of three cities 
which -form the center of the revolution- 
ary movement. As may be seen from 
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The names of cities reported to be held by the revolutionists are underlined 
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the accompanying map,. these cities lie 
at the junction of the Han and the Yang- 
tse rivers; Wu-chang, the old, fortified 
capital of the viceroyalty; Han-yang, 
the manufacturing center, containing the 
most important arsenal of the empire and 
extensive steel and iron works, and Han- 
kow, the commercial town, with the con- 
cessions of England, Russia, France, 
Germany and Japan, along the bank of 
the Yang-tse. Han-kow is the terminus 
of the railroad from Peking, and this 
victory will presumably enable Yuan 
Shi-kai to send troops into the heart of 
the disaffected district. Reports are con- 
flicting as to the details of the engage- 
ment. Some say that the rebels, accord- 
ing to a prearranged agreement with the 
imperialists, withdrew across the Han 
into Han-kow without a contest. Others 
say that they fought like demons and 
lost 3,000 men killed and thousands more 
wounded. The Chinese gunboats under 
Admiral Sah came up the Yang-tse from 
Kiu-kiang and assisted the land troops 
by delivering a flanking fire. The city 
of Canton is turning toward the revolu- 
tionary party. The demand of the im- 
perial Government for a special contribu- 
tion to the war fund was refused by the 
Viceroy in accordance with the decision 
exprest at a meeting of the gentry. The 
newly appointed Tatar general, Feng 
Shan, on his arrival at Canton was as- 
sassinated as he was passing thru the 
streets. Bombs thrown from the roofs 
of the houses into the midst of his body- 
guard killed also twenty of the soldiers. 
The man who threw the bomb was fa- 
tally wounded. The National Assem- 
bly (Tsu-Cheng-Yuan), now in session 
at Peking, has boldly espoused the cause 
of the reformers, tho avoiding any attack 
upon the Manchu dynasty. It has won 
its first battle by securing the dismissal 
of Sheng Hsuan-huai, Minister of Posts 
and Communications, for negotiating the 
foreign loans which precipitated the in- 
surrection. The members who brought 
forward the charges against him stated 
that they were not. opposed to foreign 
loans, but that Sheng had robbed the 
people by taking over railroads already 
under construction by native companies 
and selling them to foreign capitalists. 
The accused minister did not appear, and 
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when his secretary attempted to read a 
defense of his policy his voice was 
drowned out by cries of “Off with 
Sheng’s head.” When the resolution was 
put to a vote not even the Manchu 
princes on the front benches ventured to 
favor it. The imperial edict carrying 
into effect this resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

“In his policy regarding the nationalization 
of the railways Shéng failed to appreciate the 
intentions: of the Throne and made many 
blunders. He received our high favor, but 
jeopardized the situation by self-interested 
conduct. Unfaithful 10 his trust, Shéng is 
cashiered, never to be employed again.” 


The deposed minister was escorted to 
Tien-tsin by a guard of soldiers from the 
American, British, German and French 
legations to protect him from the ven- 
geance of the mob. The Assembly also 
passed resolutions demanding that the 
Premier, Prince Ching, and his two as- 
sistants appear before an investigating 
board to answer to the charges of mis- 
management of affairs causing the pres- 
ent rebellion, and that the president and 
members of the Provincial Assembly of 
Sze-chuan, who are now in prison for 
inciting the rising in that province, be at 
once released, and past and present vice- 
roys of Sze-chuan be prosecuted. The 
Government issued edicts accordingly. 
The Assembly insisted upon having a 
constitutional government established 
without delay, and the second army, now 
on the Yellow River, refused to go to 
the front, and the navy threatened to 
mutiny unless this demand was conceded. 
This also was conceded and an edict 
issued providing for the immediate 
establishment of a responsible Govern- 
ment, from which the Manchu nobles 
will be excluded. Full amnesty is offered 
to political offenders. 


Js 


Political struggles such 
as are now going on in 
China are not mere con- 
flicts of abstract principles, geographical 
entities or social classes, They are large- 
ly determined by individual motives and 
idiosyncrasies so to get an understanding 
of the Chinese situation it is necessary to 
know something of the personalities who 
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Element 
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are taking part in this great drama. Of 
these the most conspicuous is Yuan Shi- 
Kai, now virtually dictator of the empire, 
in supreme coutrol not only of the army, 
but of the policy of the Government -in 
relation to the insurgents. He is doubt- 
less better known to the outside world 
than any other Chinese, for he has been 
prominent in international affairs ever 
since 1894, when he was Mirister to 
Korea, and on the approach of the Jap- 
anese army to Seoul escaped to the sea 
under guard of British bluejackets. Edi- 
torials on his character and career will 
be found in THe INDEPENDENT of this 
week and last week.——-Tang Shao-yi is 
also well known in this country, as he 
was a student at Yale and visited this 
country a year ago on’ his tour of the 
world to thank our Government for the 
remission of the unappropriated portion 
of the Boxer indemnity. He is a protégé 
of Yuan and shared in recent years his 
ups and down of fortune. He now en- 
ters the Cabinet as Minister of Posts and 
Communication in place of Sheng, dis- 
missed in disgrace at the dictation of the 
Assembly.——Tsao Sze, newly appoint- 
ed Minister of the United States, went to 
the public schools in Washington, grad- 
uated from the Central High School of 
that city, and from Cornell University in 
1901. He assisted Professor Jenks, of 
Cornell, in devising a plan for the reform 
of the financial system of the Chinese 
Empire, and now holds the position of 
deputy vice-president of the Wai-wu-pu, 
or Foreign Office, at Peking. He is only 
thirty-six years old——Yin-chang, who, 
as Minister of War, has been conducting 
operations against the rebels, is a Man- 
chu of about fifty-five years of age. He 
received his military education in Aus- 
tria and has three times served as Min- 
ister to Germany. He reorganized and 
directed the military school of Tien-tsin 
and assisted Yuan Shi-Kai in the creation 
of a modern army. There has been con- 
siderable rivalry and enmity between the 
two men, and now that Yuan has control 
of the army Yin may be removed. The 
troops under him consist of two divisions, 
one of his own Manchus and one of 
Yuan’s Chinese, and they have often 
come into conflict in past years. The 
leader of the rebels, who proclaims him- 


self President of the Chinese Republic, 
is Li Yuan-Hung, a native of the Hu-peh 
Province, forty-eight years old. He was 
educated at Tien-tsin and has resided in 
England. Most of his service has been 
in the navy, but he was in command of 
the Twenty-first Mixed Brigade at Han- 
kow when he revolted. The outbreak 
was in large part due to personal jeal- 
ousy between him and Chang Piao, re- 
cently appointed commander-in-chief of 
the garrison of the Hu-peh Province. 
General Li was very popular, and the 
young officers who had been educated 
in Europe and America flocked to his 
standard, despising General roy for 
his antiquated ideas and humble birth. 
Chang Piao had been a servant of the 
great Viceroy Chang Chi-tung, author 
of “China’s Only Hope,” which has 
sold by the million in China and has 
been more widely read in this coun- 
try than any other modern Chinese 
book. Thru the patronage of the great 
Viceroy he entered the army and was 
rapidly promoted. He was brutal in dis- 
cipline, striking and even wounding his 
soldiers. The officers of his clan follow- 
ed his example, and not long ago a cav- 
alry general inflicted a mortal wound 
upon a soldier. That evening the home 
of the general was invaded by bandits, 
who stole his money and insulted his 
women. Warned bya telephone message 
from his secretary the general galloped 
to his house with his troop and arrived in 
time to capture some of the bandits, who 
were found to be soldiers from the com- 
pany of the murdered man, determined 
to avenge his death. Viceroy Sui Cheng 
ordered them executed, which further in- 
creased the hatred felt for the Viceroy 
and the commander-in-chief among the 
troops. The revolutionary movement 
spread among the officers and men and 
when the Viceroy beheaded in the street 
the members of a revolutionary club the 
troops of General Li mutinied and the 
Viceroy and General Chang had to flee 
for their lives. They were dismissed 
from the service in disgrace and sen- 
tenced to death for cowardice by imperial 
edict, which, somewhat inconsistently, 
ordered them to return to their posts and 
retrieve their reputations. General Cheng 
is reported to have committed suicide. 
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In THe INDEPENDENT of October 15, 1908, a unique journalistic feat was 
accomplished by securing signed articles from the six Presidential candidates, 
giving the appeal of their parties to the nation. The contributors were William 
H. Taft, William: J. Bryan, Eugene V. Debs, Eugene H, Chapin, Thomas E. 
Watson, Thomas S. Hisgen and August Gilhaus. In this issue we present to 
our readers the three foremost Democratic candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States, and have asked three different men, who are well qualified for the 
task, to write about the life and work of each candidate. Colonel Harvey, who 
discusses Governor Wilson, is the distinguished editor of Harper’s Weekly. He 
has been at different times connected with the Springfield Republican, the 
Chicago News and the New York World. He was colonel on the staff of 
Governor Green and Governor Abbett, of New Jersey, and has been closely iden- 
tified with recent progressive political movements. Congressman Cox, who has 
written on Governor Harmon, is Representative at Washington from the Third 
Ohio District. He is also a journalist, having been connected with the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, the Dayton Daily News and the Springfield Press-Republic. He is a 
close personal friend of Governor Harmon. Colonel Graves, who advocates the 
nomination of Speaker Clark, is editor-in-chief of the New York American. He 
was before that editor of the Daily Florida Union, the Atlanta Daily Journal and 
the Atlanta Daily Georgian. He was a candidate for United States Senator 
from: Georgia in 1905, but withdrew. He has a wide reputation as a forceful 
writer and an eloquent speaker. We believe our readers will be interested to 
weigh in the balance of their judgment the arguments that these three able 
writers present.—Epi1Tor. 


I—Governor Woodrow Wilson 
_ BY COL. GEORGE HARVEY 


EDITOR OF 


“HarRPER’s WEEKLY.” 


HERE are many reasons why the 

| Democratic party. would do well 

to nominate Woodrow Wilson for 
President. I shall set forth a few. 

Because he is thoroly equipped, men- 
tally and morally, by birth, training and 
experience. 

A good inheritance from a virile an- 
cestry is a great help to one who has to 
make his way in the world. Money has 
its uses in this country. Titles are not 
to be despised in other lands. Good 
breeding is desirable everywhere. Far 
more valuable than all combined are the 
attributes which crystallize into charac- 
ter. These constituted Wilson’s heri- 
tage. The Scotch-Irish stock from 
which he sprang has produced the best 
type of American. Brains, conscience, 
convictions, he inherited. Character he 
developed under the tutelage of the 
scholarly divine who was his father. 

Thenceforward to this day Woodrow 


Wilson has been fitting himself for pub- 
lic service. Political economy was the 
passion of his youth. “The facts of gov- 
ernment,” using his own accurately dis- 
criminative phrase, became the dominant 
interest of his mind. He mastered theo- 
ries and studied the results of practice. 
He longed to enter public life and work 
out political problems at close range. 
The legal profession seemed to provide 
an avenue, and he obtained admission to 
the bar. But he continued to study and 
to learn thru teaching. 

It is not needful to mark the succes- 
sive steps in the unaided advancement of 
the poor minister’s son to the presidency 
of a great university. The progress was 
steady and sure, because it was based 
upon intelligence and industry. 

Intelligence of the highest and rarest 
is peculiarly essential in a President at 
this time. And such is the order of 
Wilson’s. His sense is anything but 
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GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON OF NEW JERSEY 
Dr. Wilson is an example of the Scholar in Politics. He was first mentioned as a possibility for Vice- 
President on the ticket with Governor Harmon, but recently there has been quite as much talk of the 
same ticket with the names reversed. 
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common; it is most uncommon—keen, 
searching, penetrating, going straight to 
the root of difficulty, intent upon finding, 
not a palliative, but a cure. In his case 
to a notable degree felicity of expression 
rests upon facility of thought. Wilson 
is not an orator in the accepted meaning 
of the term, He does not utilize sound 
in public speaking. His phrases are not 
rounded for purely rhetorical effect, and 
he never declaims. Yet no American 
now living can hold the attention of an 
audience so closely. The reason is sim- 
ple. He ‘seeks the understanding rather 
than the admiration of his hearers. Each 
word conveys a definite meaning, each is 
selected with precision, and each finds its 
rightful place. His eloquence is knowl- 
edge, not art, and its convincingness lies 
‘n its simplicity. The auditor feels that 
a conclusion wrought by processes of 
logic is the basis of the utterance. - And 
the intuition is correct. Wilson invari- 
ably has a reason for an opinion, and 
always has it ready for use. Altho posi- 
tive, he is never didactic. Telling why 


he thinks as he does is what gives him- 


self no less than his hearer the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction. That Wilson 
has wider information respecting theo- 
ries of government than another or per- 
haps any other, is not surprising. All 
his life has been given to its acquisition. 
But it is not enough to possess knowl- 
edge. One must be able to impart and 
elucidate its lessons. And, thanks to his 
experience as a teacher, few will deny 
that in this respect Wilson was not ex- 
celled even by Madison or by Hamilton, 
and stands today actually pre-eminent. 

Because his conception of public serv- 
ice is true. 

But is he “sound”? Are not-his pro- 
posals “radical”? What about his advo- 
cacy of “referendum” and “recall”? Let 
us see. We are now weighing the rela- 
tive merits of candidates for the Demo- 
crat’c nomination for President. It may 
be well, then, to note at the beginning 
that each and every statesman whose 
name has been mentioned in this connec- 
tion has pronounced in favor of the 
Swiss method of assuring popular gov- 
ernment. There is consequently no po‘nt 
at issue as between them here, except in 
so far as Wilson would restrict its adop- 
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tion sharply to the obvious and pressing 
need of a community. 

He upholds the referendum and recall, 
not as a substitute for, but as a guaran- 
tee of, truly representative government. 
It is “the gun behind the door,” to be 
used only in extreme cases against those 
who have betrayed their trust and vio- 
lated their pledges. 

It is as “a method of action,” not as a 
fundamental change, in a government of 
delegated powers that Wilson supports 
the referendum and recall, and,even so 
draws a sharp line between administra- 
tion and interpretation of laws. Speak- 


‘ing in the heart of the section whose 


people, not without cause, distrust ma- 
chine-made and corporation-made judges 
and feel the need of direct control over 
them, Governor Wilson said positively : 

“That is all wrong. Judges are not lawmak- 
ers. Neither are they administrators. Their 
duty is to determine not what the law should 
be, but what the law is. It is of the first con- 
sequence that their sense of freedom should 
be unhampered and preserved.” 

“But,” he was asked, subsequently, “if 
a judge misuses his office to serve a man 
like Lorimer, should not the people have 
the means to recall him?” 

“T cannot,” he replied, “bring myself 
to further dangerous impatience. It is 
only a matter of waiting in the case of 
elective judges. The remedy comes at 
the end of their terms of office. But to 
apply to judges the principle of the recall 
is to set up the idea that determinations 
of what the law is must respond to pop- 
ular impulse and to popular judgment. 
No, no; that is all wrong. I do not be- 
lieve in the recall of judges.” 

Here we have the blending of positive 
convict‘on and intelligent discrimination 
characteristic of the man—the reasons 
why, simple, lucid, convincing, conclu- 
sive. Whether a like distinction is held 
in mental reserve by candidates who 
commend in general terms the referen- 
dum and recall will doubtless be made: 
manifest in course of time. Caution 
invar ably awaits revelation of the 
effects of frankness. 

Because his proposals are radical. 

To free the people by restoring to 
them the power of governing themselves 
is the first and dominant article in the 
creed of Woodrow Wilson. Not that 
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they are now deprived of that preroga- 
tive, as might have happened thru sub- 
stitution of a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. Nothing so obvious as that. 
Only this: that the process has been ren- 
dered so difficult that, instead of govern- 
ing themselves, the many have come un- 
der the dominance of the few, who act 
by indirection and under cover of the 
darkness of secrecy to achieve their own 
purposes. Whether or not this is the 
actual condition may be a matter of 
opinion, but to those who have watched 
and analyzed the work of State legisla- 
tures, and more particularly that of the 
Federal Congress with respect to the 
tariff, it seems a patent fact. Moreover, 
the constant unrest of the masses during 
recent years bears evidence of their feel- 
ing that the road to effective legislation 
has been made too tortuous to tread. 

Wilson says: Open an avenue thru the 
jungle. 

But how? By direct primaries for all 
elective offices, President and Vice-Presi- 
dent included. By popular election of 
Senators. By open conventions, cau- 
cuses and committees. By legislation in 
By full discussion 


the full light of day. 
of measures before the faces of the peo- 


ple. If and when necessary, by Initia- 
tive, Referendum and Recall. 

These are the means proposed. They are 
radical because they involve change. But 
the purpose aimed at is conservative— 
conservative of republican institutions. 
If it be not achieved, our theory of gov- 
ernment is belied, our faith in majority 
rule as the beacon light of humanity is 
crushed, our confidence in the desire 
and willingness of a democracy to safe- 
guard both property and personal rights 
is forsworn. This way, and this way 
only, safety lies. To conserve the nation 
thru intelligent radicalism. Why not? 
How else? Let it stand at that. 

Because he is constructive and effec- 

' tive. 

Ignorance may be destructive ; passion 
often is; intelligence never. Today, in 
this country abounding in resources, en- 
ergy and skill, industry pauses, business 
lags, development has practically ceased. 
Why? The answer is universal: Uncer- 
tainty, resulting in lack of confidence. 
In such a condition, what is the chief 
need? Clearly, unless we admit failure 
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of popular government, a revival of the 
recognition of mutuality of interest. 

‘“‘We have passed the time of excite- 
ment, of general complaint, of undis- 
criminating condemnation,” says Wilson. 
“There has been hostility enough all 
around. What we need now is to take 
common counsel as to what is for com- 
mon benefit, for the good of the country 
and of the several communities in which 
we live and earn our bread and also our 
happiness. We need frank, outspoken, 
friendly opinion. We need criticism 
which is not intended to damage, but to 
create a better understanding all around. 
To have any fear or favor in the matter 
is to be untrue to every standard of pub- 
lic duty. We want to put busi- 
ness on a sound basis and with the assur- 
ance that when we have done it we have 
not destroyed anything, but have recon- 
structed. We want definite information 
as to what the law means and what it 
provides. We don’t know now what the 
offense is and what the penalty is.” 

All Wilson asks of corporations is 
that they give the people honest service 
at a reasonable rate, not with the pri- 
mary idea of squeezing and exploiting 
them, but with the primary idea of serv- 
ing them. Nor can he perceive any ad- 
vantage in dissolving corporations, how- 
eever great, when so doing serves only to 
throw great undertakings out of gear, to 
the infinite loss of thousands of innocent 
persons, and to the great inconvenience 
of society as a whole. Regulation, not 
disintegration, is Wilson’s remedy for 
existing evils, without regard to the “size 
or might” of the corporation, “if you 
will but abandon the fatuous, antiquated 
and unnecessary fiction which treats it 
as a legal person, as. a responsible indi- 
vidual.” He would be loth to sacrifice 
the “efficiency and economy” which tend 
to stimulate rather than destroy compe- 
tition, and he would applaud and encour- 
age the builders of properties, however 
great, while sternly condemning and re- 
pressing mere manipulators who deceive 
and swindle the public. 

In working out these problems, more- 
over, “the Democratic party must be a 
party of law and of service within the 
law. If we cannot serve the country 
under the law, we must ask the people to 
change the law. We must not take: it 
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upon ourselves to change it without their 
consent.” 

Upon utterances such as these Wood- 
row Wilson was elected Governor of 
New Jersey. To carry out his pledges 
he was obliged to win the support of a 
Republican Senate and to, beat down the 
opposition of the bosses within his own 
party. He did both by appealing direct- 
ly to the people, and placed upon the 
statute books a record of constructive 
and effective legislation unmatched in 
the history of any State. Destruction 
followed—destruction of the control of 
State government by a public service 
corporation ; that and no other. 

Because he ts free. 

Few have attained great political 
prominence without making alliances 
and incurring lasting obligations in the 
successive stages of advancement. Nor 
can many withstand the influence upon 
perspective of association. It is not, 
then, so much a matter of condemnation 
of others as of congratulation upon the 
mere incident that Wilson is free. 


Whether or not, in like situations with 
others, covering years of office-seeking, 


he would have become likewise entan- 
gled, is beside the mark. It is the fact 
that is important and peculiarly fortui- 
tous at a time when, if ever, it is desir- 
able that a President should have the 
whole people as his one and only master. 

That such is indeed the case with Wil- 
son hardly requires demonstration. It is 
evidenced conclusively by his every word 
and deed. To the leadership which 
effected his own nomination for Gover- 
nor upon a platform guaranteeing spe- 
cific reforms he stood ready to accord 
due recognition, but when the leadership 
came into conflict with faithful perform- 
ance of public pledges he could not and 
did not hesitate to choose and to serve 
the one master to whom he had pledged 
his own allegiance. He did not attempt 
to weigh obligations, the one against the 
other; he did not temporize nor try to 
harmonize. The straight and narrow 
path pointed out to him in his youth was 
the only one he knew—and he took it, 
disdainful of personal criticism and 
heedless of personal consequences. That 
exceptional credit should be accorded 
him for so doing does not follow neces- 
sarily. The forces impelling his conduct 
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were inherited conscience and developed 
character; agencies, however, as valu- 
able in the public service as they happily 
have proved to be irresistible in the man. 

It is as a highly important fact, too, 
rather than as a matter of personal 
merit, that Wilson’s environment, asso- 
ciations and sphere of endeavor have 
tended to keep high his ideals, to broad- 
en his vision, and to intensify his resolu- 
tion. To have achieved great promi- 
nence and the rich emoluments which 
accompany success at the bar would 
have been a meritorious performance 
and worthy of all praise, but in no way 
commensurate with the advantages he 
derived from enforced industry, from 
enforced frugality, from enforced asso- 
ciation and sympathy with ‘those who, 
like himself, were compelled to earn 
their bread and rear their children with 
the product of brain and toil. 

Such necessity and such environment 
makes for that freedom of understanding 
which is no less the requisite of a great 
magistracy than freedom from political 
obligation to any except to all. “The 
rich,” says Wilson, “can always take 
care of themselves. Good government is 
the sole protection of the poor.” 

Because he is a Democrat. 

That may sound trite or commonplace. 
Let us see. When the time came for the 
new republic to put into practice the 
admirable theories which its founders 
had put upon paper, the actual apiplica- 
tion devolved upon the governing class. 
No one—not even Jefferson—at the time 
of Washington’s inauguration had 
dreamed of any other possibility. A 
mighty step forward had been taken. 
For the first time personal liberty, no 
less than protection of property, was 
guaranteed. Equal rights to all white 
males were also assured, etc., etc. But 
when it came to the actual management 
of public affairs the responsibilty must 
devolve, as a matter of course, upon 
those fitted by birth, education and train- 
ing to bear the burdens safely and solve 
the problems with sagacity. It was to 
be a government of the people neces- 
sarily; else it would be no government 
at all. But it was to be mote specifically 
the very best government for the people 
ever known, carried on in their interest 
and with their acquiescence by the very 
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best and most conscientious governors 
ever known. This was as far as the 
Fathers got under Washington and Ad- 
ams and the other patriotic artistocrats 
who, during the first twelve years of the 
republic, sat in Cabinet, on the bench, 
and in the two houses of Congress. 
Government by as well as of and for 
the people was first proposed and put 
into practice by Thomas Jefferson, who 
thereupon became the first real Demo- 
crat.° As a student and philosopher he 
beheld danger in heeding the customs of 
the past and restricting to a class, how- 
ever capable, the possession of actual 
governing powers. He felt the need of 
broadening the base of government to 
insure the stability of the structure of 
democracy.. To do so involved implicit 
faith in the wisdom and sense of justice 
in the entire body politic. But this he 
had, and acting upon his judgment, en- 
deavored by precept and example to 
instil the theory of true democracy into 
the minds of the people. Denounced as 
a radical, even as a revolutionist, he 
grew stronger and more determined un- 
der opposition, until what had been only 
an impulse originally became a pass:on- 
ate conviction. Reaction followed as a 
matter of course. Habit of mind is not 
changed permanently with ease. But the 
spirit which inspired Jefferson could not 
be killed. 


It flashed forth incongruously 
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for a time in Jackson, then waned thru 
long years, until it burst into flame in 
Lincoln, only to subside again in a 
period of great development and com- 
mon prosperity, until there arose from 
apathy and indifference another govern- 
ing class—the oligarchy of the Repub- 
lican party, which has really ruled the 
nation as with a rod of iron, even thru 
two administrations which were nomi- 
nally Democratic and one as spasmodic 
as Jackson’s, to the present day, and is 
breaking down at last only under the 
added weight of heedless greed. 

The time is ripe and the people are 
now ready for a fresh manifestation of 
the spirit of true democracy, which alone 
can safeguard personal and property 
rights by perpetuating the republic. It 
is to be found in Woodrow Wilson, the 
natural successor by birth, instinct, train- 
ing, ability, courage and faith in the peo- 
ple of Thomas Jefferson. 

Because he would be elected. 

I have tried merely to set forth a few 
of the reasons why Mr. Wilson ought to 
be elected. That he would be—speak- 
ing, of course, from the present outlook 
—hardly requires demonstration. But 
this is one of the years where the people 
must nominate as well as elect. Will 
they do it? That is the question—the 
only one. 


New York Cirty, 


I1—Governor Judson Harmon 
BY HON. JAMES M, COX 


CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIO, 


servation with reference to condi- 

tions purely and exclusively Amer- 
ican: “The HAZARD makes the man.” 
We have accepted the axiom, partly be- 
cause its truth has been demonstrated, 
but mainly because it is an implied com- 
pliment not only to our citizenship, but 
to our institutions of government. And 
yet when we face great emergencies 
caution is and should be an impulse rich- 
ly mixt with the cheerful optimism just 
suggested. Since it is admitted that the 
future holds developments that will 
make the highest possible calls on the 


Gree one long ago made this ob- 


minds and hearts of men, then none will 
deny the wisdom of selecting “the MAN 
for the hazard.” This thought applies 
with peculiar force to the affairs of the 
Democratic party today because political 
evolutions are being worked out along 
its course, and the responsibility natu- 
rally falls to it. 

The task of the writer then is to 
demonstrate, or attempt to, at least, that 
the logic of this observation suggests the © 
Presidential availability of Governor 
Judson Harmon of Ohio. The proba- 
bility of party success appeals to many 
of the men who make up national polit- 





GOVERNOR JUDSON HARMON OF OHIO 
Governor Harmon was Bryan’s sti ongest sopenemt in 1908 and has become stronger every year. His nomina 


tion as either President or Vice-President on the Democratic ticket in 1912 is practically conceded, 
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ical conventions—and the mere desire to 
win, altho not prompted ‘by the loftiest 
patriotism, is not something to deplore, 
because there can be no chance for vic- 
tory unless the candidate, in the mature 
judgment of the American electorate, is 
the man for the place. In the profes- 
sional and commercial operations of the 
day, if a responsible position is to be 
filled, the mental force and the moral 
qualities of the man under consideration 
are presumed, and the rule universally 
followed is to measure well the exactions 
of the station and then ascertain the tem- 
peramental organization of the man—in 
short, his habits of thought. If this re- 
quirement seems to be met, then there 
must be abundant evidence that he has 
made good in his previous relations. If 
the best interests of the party and the 
country are to be conserved, this com- 
mon practice, understood by every one, 
should be carried into the deliberations 
of the Democratic party in its making 
a Presidential nomination. 

The Presidency of the United States 
is, as every one knows, an executive 
office. The President enforces the man- 
dates of the lawmaking branch of the 
Government. But he does something 
more. He is, in a sense, the directing 
head of the lawmaking branch of the 
Government, since the Constitution di- 
rects that he shall from time to time in- 
form Congress as to the state of the 
Union and make such recommendations 
for the enactment of laws as he sees fit. 
With the consent of the Senate, he must 
fill thousands of appointive offices, in- 
cluding judges of the courts. Under the 
laws as they exist, he must administer 
the affairs of the Government, and this 
often entails the issuing of proclama- 
tions and edicts which in themselves 
amount to the enactment of laws or rules 
of conduct or methods of procedure. 
As executive head of the Government, 
his utterances are taken by foreign coun- 
tries as an index to the will of the people 
of this country. He is, therefore, a tre- 
mendous factor for peace or war, even 
tho he cannot declare war. However, he 
is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. He appoints his own Cabinet offi- 
cers or assistants, and is therefore re- 
sponsible for the conduct of every de- 
partment. These departments deal with 
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the prosecution of persons violating the 
laws of the land, with the conduct of the 
postal service, with the handling of the 
public domain under the laws made by 
Congress, with inspections, examinations 
and investigations of a hundred kinds. 
The collection of revenue, the disburse- 
ment of public moneys under acts of 
Congress—a thousand and one duties 
must be attended to by the assistants of 
the President, every one of whom: he ap- 
points and for whose efficiency he is 
responsible. 

In short, an ideal President should be 


*a man of splendid poise, of a judicial 


turn of mind, of great common sense, of 
perfect discretion, of calm and method- 
ical thinking, of tremendous energy and 
of unquestioned honesty of purpose. He 
should be fearless, of course; capable of 
doing what he conceives to be for the 
best interests of the people as a whole, 
regardless of the carpings of the critics. 
He should be endowed with kindness, 
but of sufficient sternness to be governed: 
by cool and calculating logic rather than 
by sentiment. His habits of thought 
should develop from a desire to see the 
masses prosper. That is, he should be 
broad enough to know that a nation is 


_ great only in proportion to the greatness 


of the average citizen thereof; that a 
country is not judged by its extraordi- 
nary citizens, but by the ordinary masses. 

While the President must to some ex- 
tent represent the nation socially, espe- 
cially in his intercourse with the diplo- 
matic corps, he should have ambitions 
above the silly tawdry of the ballroom. 
It is a serious office, that of President, 
and its duties should be taken seriously 
and its burdens borne with dignity. 

Now, with such measurements of the 
office of President, correct in outline if 
not in detail, let us see if Governor Har- 
mon measures up to the standard. In 
other words, let us take his measure and 
compare it with the size and importance 
of the office. 

Governor Harmon is about sixty years 
of age. By nature he is broad and gen- 
erous, kindly disposed at all times, ener- 
getic and resourceful and tireless. Six 
feet tall and square-shouldered, with a 
steady eye and a shapely head, Judson 
Harmon “looks the part.” He has been 
for years and is yet an athlete, his pleas- 
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ure in red-blooded activities such as 
swimming, rowing, sailing, horseback 
riding and golf supplying the explana- 
tion for the remarkable force, vigor and 
industry that he brings to his work as a 
servant of the people. He is calm and 
judicial at all times and cannot be stam- 
peded. He is courageous; the mob does 
not frighten him nor “special interests” 
disturb his poise. 

He combines a knowledge of the law 
with great common sense and is a busi- 
ness man in every thought and action. A 
man of family and a home lover, quiet in 
his tastes and manner, economical in his 
habits and studious at all times, he is as 
lovable a character as is in public life 
today. 

He is a splendid judge of men, cor- 
rectly estimating their motives and their 
efficiency. He insists upon system and 
method in all departments over which he 
presides, and is the first Governor of his 
State who has insisted upon an inven- 
tory of all State property of whatsoever 
kind. Until he became Governor the 
people of Ohio knew nothing whatever 
about their.own property. Governor 
Harmon has secured a law and appoint- 
ed a commission to make a thoro inven- 
tory of the State’s effects, that the 
people may know something about their 
investment. The fact is mentioned sim- 
ply to show the methodical nature of the 
man and his insistence upon system. So 
much for the personal side of the man. 

His training and his service as an offi- 
cer of the people form a valuable guide 
as to what might be reasonably expected 
of him in a higher sphere of action. He 
was born in an Ohio town and attended 
its public schools. He graduated from 
one of the smaller colleges in the State, 
a sort of a cornfield institution, where 
the acquiring of an education was con- 
sidered a serious matter. He finished 
his course at college the year following 
the civil war and was old enough to un- 
derstand the intensity of the issues 
which precipitated that struggle. He 
graduated from the Cincinnati Law 
School and immediately began the prac- 
tice of law in that city. Six years later 
he was elected as common pleas judge, 
and was later elected Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Cincinnati. From this 
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position he resigned to engage in the 
private practice of his profession. 
President Cleveland appointed Mr. 
Harmon Attorney-General of the United 
States in 1895. The appointment came 
as a surprise, but Mr. Cleveland in- 
formed Harmon’s friends that the ap- 
pointment was only made after the ma- 
turest deliberation, and with never an out- 
side influence of any kind having been 
brought to bear upon him. He attracted 
public notice at once as Attorney-General 
by picking up the loose ends in the great 
Trans-Missouri case. Even tho it had 
been lost to the Government in the lower 
courts he prest it to trial in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and won a 
signal triumph. That decision, made 
possible by his persistence and able advo- 
cacy, established the application of the 
Sherman anti-trust law to the operations 
of railroads, and vitalized an important 
principle into the jurisprudence of the 
land. He retired from the Cabinet with 
the expiration of Mr. Cleveland’s term, 
and soon thereafter was employed as 


special counsel with Frederick H. Jud- 
son, of St. Louis, by President Roose- 
velt, to investigate the charges of rebat- 
ing by railroad officials. With character- 
istic energy and fidelity to trust Judge 


Harmon soon located the guilt. The 
offender was then in President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, having resigned his rail- 
road connection to enter public life. The 
President, moved doubtless by consid- 
erations of personal friendship, did not 
endorse the recommendation of Judge 
Harmon that the guilty persons rather 
than the corporation should be punished. 
Instead, the President urged that action 
be taken against the company. Judge 
Harmon protested that “guilt was per- 
sonal,” and public opinion has brought 
general acquiescence in this view, even 
by the highest courts of the land. When 
the Government. refused to take steps 
against the individual, Judge Harmon 
resigned rather than be a party to tra- 
vesty against justice. 

After returning again to private life 
and to the practice of the law, Mr. Har- 
mon was chosen president of the Ohio 
Bar Association. In the course of his 
practice he was made receiver of a rail- 
road corporation whose affairs were in 
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bad shape. The road had been juggled 
and loaded and was wrecked and thrown 
into the courts. There was discontent 
all along the line. The employees were 
dissatisfied, the stockholders had been 
defrauded, the bonds had been defaulted, 
and the rolling stock of the road had 
disintegrated. It was the traditional 
“streak of rust” that the receiver took 
hold of, instead of a railroad. 

Out of this chaos Harmon brought 
order. He increased the wages of the 
employees and granted them shorter 
hours. He settled lawsuits and paid 
debts. He secured creditors and paid 
bonds. He ran the road in a business- 
like way and built a valuable piece of 
property out of the rust and ruin, and 
turned it over to its rightful owners, a 
good investment. One incident of his 
receivership will give a pretty fair idea 
of Governor Harmon’s humanity—of 
his great good heart and his kindly emo- 
tions. While he was receiver, there was 


a terrible wreck on the road in Michigan. 
Scores of people. were killed and a large 
number injured. While the dead and 


dying were still strewn about the wreck 
an attorney of the road went to the 
scene to “protect the interests of the 
road,” as he put it. Harmon heard of it 
and ordered him back to his office. 
Theze were to be no lawsuits on account 
of the wreck, he said. The road would 
not take advantage of any technicalities. 
There would be no delays. He had 
money advanced to the injured to help 
them along. He told those interested 
that they need not bring suits; that the 
cases would be settled equitably and 
generously. He did not inquire into the 
details of the wreck to escape responsi- 
bility. He had every case settled 
promptly and to the satisfaction of the 
claimant, and without a cent of cost to 
any claimant. To this day the name of 
Judson Harmon is revered in Michigan. 
He would not lose a vote along the line 
of the road where the accident occurred. 

Three years ago Governor Harmon 
was a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Ohio. After 
a bitter struggle in which much party 
animosity was bred, he was nominated. 
He made the race upon his personal mer- 
its, and told the people frankly that if 
elected he would run the State upon the 


kind of business principles he had been 
following. At the ensuing election, No- 
vember, 1908, he was elected by a plural- 
ity of about 20,000 votes. Taft carried 
the State at the same time by more than 
69,000. 

Governor Harmon entered upon his 
duties as Governor in January, 1909. 
His inaugural address had the ring of 
statesmanship and the people knew at 
once that a master hand had taken 
charge of their affairs. His words 
deeply imprest the intelligence of the 
State : 

“Then, too, the civic conscience has grown 
more sensitive and alert. It has come to be 
generally realized that betrayal of public con- 
fidence is the worst of all offenses in the broad 
sweep of harmful results. If not handled 
with prompt vigor it quickly spreads its poison 
and, by weakening respect for authority, en- 
courages all whom that alone restrains from 
wrong. Private offenders seldom go free, be- 
cause there is always a victim who urges pur- 
suit. The victim of public wrongs are the en- 
tire people. They are too numerous to aid 
justice in person. They entrust this to their 
officers, and to these, if worthy of the confi- 
dence placed in them, the offense is magnified 
by the multitude of the wronged instead of 
being reduced by division among them after 
the ,manner of the unthinking or low think- 
ing. 

No loftier note of devotion to trust 
was ever uttered in Ohio, and wrong- 
doers soon felt the influence of govern- 
ment, as administered under this concep- 
tion of duty and with a splendid cour- 
age. Public officials who had debauched 
their calling were sent to prison, others 
who had collected money as interest on 
public funds were compelled to return it, 
and the State institutions were put in 
order. Governor Harmon was the only 
Democrat elected in 1908, the Legis- 
lature being solidly Republican, so that 
nothing of note was accomplished in 
legislation. In characteristic fashion the 
Governor became thoroly familiar with 
every detail of State government and 
noted conditions that could be corrected 
both by a change in laws and adminis- 
tration. In the campaign of 1910 he 
spoke in every community and frankly 
told the people what he had found out 
and what he purposed doing if he were 
given’the assistance. By a plurality of 
Over 100,000 his administration was en- 
dorsed and the whole Democratic State 
ticket elected, as well as a Democratic 














Legislature. The situation this created 
gave full rein to the abilities of the man. 
Whether Governor Harmon ever be- 
comes President or not, posterity will 
give him high rank for his progressive 
and constructive work as State execu- 
tive. Laws created and reforms accom- 
plished during the last legislative term 
have made a new and wholesome order 
of things in a State badly in need of 
radical changes. Platform pledges were 
kept. They were made, as the Governor 
believed, as a sacred covenant, and were 
carried out in good faith. The impor- 
tant reforms effected were as follows: 

The establishment of competitive bidding 
by banks for the use of public money. 

The creation of a central board to control 
State institutions, displace numberless boards 
of trustees and bring applied bysiness princi- 
ples and economies into the operations of pub- 
lic concerns, 

A complete change in the system of taxa- 
tion which insures the nearest possible ap- 
proach to the listing of personal property and 
real estate for taxation on a basis of value— 
also a tax on public utilities, measured by 
their value in money. 

The wholesome control of public utilities 
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with the rights of every community safe- 
guarded against excessive practices. 
The ratification of the income tax amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 
The adoption of the Oregon plan in the 
election of United States Senators. 
Extension of the privilege of initiative and 
referendum, to municipalities, the petition per- 
centage being 15 per cent. for the referendum 
and 30 per cent. for the initiative. 
_ The inclusion of the study of agriculture 
in the course of village and district schools. 
The nonpartisan election of the judiciary. 
A shorter work day for women, 
_ An employers’ liability law for the relief of 
injured workmen and the families of employ- 
ees killed while on duty. 
A corrupt practices act to purify elections. 
The calling of a constitutional convention- - 
to make further progress possible. 


Apparently the whole scope of govern- 
mental ills and _ insufficiencies was 
scanned by a man with the vision of a 
statesman who had also the practical 
constructive capacity to do things. Gov- 
ernor Harmon has demonstrated a grasp 
of the broad humanity of the hour and 
a common sense method of performance 
that will always stimulate and not hinder 
real progressive government. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


I1I—Speaker Champ Clark 
BY COL. JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 


Epiror oF THE “New YorK AMERICAN.” 


T is perfectly certain that the Demo- 
cratic battle of 1912 must be fought 
upon the record and achievements 

of the Sixty-second Congress. 

The landslide which elected six Gov- 
ernors and forty-seven Congressmen in 
1910 was not an expression of confi- 
dence in the Democratic party. It was 
essentially an expression of disapproval 
and distrust of the Republican party. 
As a result, the Democratic party came 
into power distinctly on trial—to be 
measured by its achievements, to be 
reckoned upon its worth, to be rewarded 
for its fidelity, or to be condemned for 
its failure to meet the popular will. 

The record of the House majority in 
the Sixty-second Congress is without a 
superior in our modern legislative annals 
for unity, coherence, definiteness and 
practical achievement. The Democratic 
party has never had such an effective 


fighting machine. As a result of the 
extra session, called by the President to 
pass the Reciprocity bill, the Democratic 
majority passed swiftly and smoothly, 
and yet with perfect fairness and delib- 
eration, every single bill that its platform 
pledges promised to the American people. 
As a fighting platform for the campaign 
of 1912 it is flawless and complete. No 
party ever went with a better record to 


. ask the ballots of the American people. 


And this coherent and effective Demo- 
cratic majority is as much or more the 
product of Champ Clark than of any 
other single individual. It is quite true 
that Oscar Underwood, as chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, has 
conducted the cause of the majority on 
the floor with consummate balance and 
skill. He has won and deserves golden 
opinions for his courage, his calmness, 
his discretion and his ability. 
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But it is also true that the Democratic 
majority, for four preceding years, when 
it was a minority, has been conducted 
with equal skill and effectiveness by 
Champ Clark. Since John Sharp Wil- 
liams withdrew from the Democratic 
leadership, Champ Clark has led the par- 
liamentary fortunes of the party. He 
led it, too, in the darkest and most de- 
spairing days of Democratic history. 
He has been fearless, aggressive, un- 
daunted and clear. He has fought the 
Republican leaders upon the floor of the 
House, upon the hustings, and upon the 
American platform—the ablest and best 
of them—and has sustained the princi- 
ples and the prestige of the party in 
every field of intellectual contention. 

Moreover, it was under the leadership 
of Champ Clark that the despotic Can- 
non regime was destroyed in the House 
of Representatives, and that the rules 
were reorganized. It was his own signal 
judgment of men that elevated Oscar 
Underwood to the chairmanship of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Not a 
measure has been considered or decided 
upon in the all-powerful caucus of the 
Democratic party without the concur- 
rence and co-operation of the Speaker of 
the House. 

Not a legislative sparrow has fallen to 
the Democratic soil without the knowl- 
edge and co-operation of Champ Clark. 

Neither Oscar Underwood, nor any 
other Democrat, can or will attempt to 
deprive Champ Clark of the just laurels 
of the titular and actual leadership of 
the greatest and most effective fighting 
machine that the Democratic party has 
ever known! 

If the Democratic party, by its 
achievements, shall deserve the suffrages 
of the American people in the election of 
1912, then Champ Clark, logically, by his 
perfect record, richly deserves to lead 
that party to victory at the polls. 

In another way the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives has a peculiar 
claim upon the appreciation and suf- 
rages of that great body of the people 
whose political faith is exprest in the 
Democratic party. In the recent strong 
and powerful arraignment which Mr. 
Clark has made of the Republican Presi- 
dent for his veto of the Democratic tariff 
measures, he has gathered to himself the 
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aggressive leadership of that funda- 
mental principle of representative gov- 
ernment intact against executive usurpa- 
tion. 

President Taft went into office under 
a distinct pledge of tariff revision down- 
ward. The people voted him into office 
upon the strength of that pledge, and his 
election was an expression of the public 
will for reduced taxation and conse- 
quently the reduced cost of living. 

The Republican party, under the Re- 
publican President, failed to fulfill its 
pledges to the American people, and in- 
stead of the bread of a genuine tariff 
revision downward they offered to the 
people the stone of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill. 

Then came the election of I910, in 
which the people exprest their resent- 
ment of the unfulfilled Republican 
pledge of tariff revision, and once more 
voiced their wishes upon this vital eco- 
nomic measure by the landslide which 
overthrew Roosevelt and the Republican 
party, and gave the House of Represen- 
tatives to the Democracy. 

So that there have been two mandates 
from the people upon this vital question. 
First, in the election of President Taft. 
Second, in the Democratic landslide— 
both definite and explicit in the demand 
for tariff reform. Therefore, when 
President Taft, against an overwhelming 
majority of the Democratic House of 
Representatives, and against a pro- 
nounced majority of the Republican and 
Democratic Senate, strangled with his 
veto the public will, which called for 
tariff revision downward, he used his 
veto not more for the discomfiture of 
the opposition party than for the denial 
of the people’s will and the usurpation 
of their right to rule. 

Attacking this veto in three strong and 


_ powerful speeches, Champ Clark has 


held up the theory of real representative 
government, and in a militant Democ- 
racy becomes the central figure standing 
for that great question. 

It may be said simply and without fur- 
ther emphasis that no man has ever 
asked for the Presidency in this genera- 
tion upon two stronger and more logical 
claims than the Speaker of the House. 

Of the three prominent candidates for 
the Democratic nomination Champ Clark 





SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK 
Champ Clark is a picturesque character in American politics, and has won many friends by his genial dis- 
position and ready wit. Mr. Roosevelt has said that Champ Clark would make the strongest candidate 
for the Democratic party. 
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has a conspicuous advantage in another 
fact. The followers of Judson Harmon 
are constantly under the necessity of de- 
fending him against the charge of ultra- 
conservatism and the suggestions grow- 
ing out of his past intimate associations 
as an attorney for great corporations. 

The friends and advocates of Wood- 
row Wilson are also constantly upon the 
defensive, because of the suddenness of 
his conversion from the ultra-conserva- 
tive to the ultra-radical view, and be- 
cause of certain surrounding associa- 
tions whose attitude toward popular in- 
terests is seriously in doubt. 

If either Mr. Harmon or Mr. Wilson 
should be nominated, he will be con- 
stantly compelled to defend himself and 
to explain himself, both before and 
after his nomination for the illustrious 
office. 

The friends of Champ Clark, on the 
other hand, have nothing to explain and 
nothing for which to apologize. There 
is absolutely not a flaw in the public 
career of the Democratic Speaker of the 
House and not an objection that can be 
urged against him, either upon the hust- 
He 


ings or in personal conversation. 
has a flawless record of twenty-five 
years of faithful, capable and fearless 
service for the Democratic party. 

He has gone thru every office of de- 
velopment to fit him for this lofty sta- 


tion. Thru the kindergarten of Pike 
County politics; thru the primary school 
of the Missouri Legislature; thru the 
high school of the American Congress ; 
up to his present lofty station as the 
second officer of the Government, every 
step of his career has fitted Speaker 
Clark for service in the Chief Execu- 
tive’s office. 

To pass, after his long experience, 
from the Speakership of the House of 
Representatives to the Executive office 
of the White House would be to Champ 
Clark simply like passing from one room 
to another. 

And in all this career there has been 
no act and no expression which would 
give his enemies a hammer to batter his 
record or his capacity. He is a Progres- 
sive Democrat, and the leader of the 
Progressive Democrats in a progressive- 
ly democratic age. In his inaugural as 
Speaker, he assumed, far in advance of 
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the recent speeches of President Tait, 
the high and sensible position that the 
Democratic party had as much interest - 
in prosperity in this country as any 
other party, and that it had too much 
interest, both in prosperity and in prop- 
erty, to endanger either by unwise and 
foolish policies in government. 

A discreet radical and a progressive 
conservative, with nothing in his record 
for which to apologize and explain, I 
submit that Champ Clark offers the best 
possible compromise between the con- 
tentions of the conflicting factions which 
champion the causes of Governor Wil- 
son and of Governor Harmon. 

There is another remarkable qualifica- 
tion which fits Champ Clark peculiarly 
for the Presidency. His long career in 
Congress, and his intimate knowledge 
of the ways of Congress and of the mo- 
tives that move the two houses is an 
equipment for the Presidency which the 
history of that office will emphasize. 

Grover Cleveland was one of the 
greatest statesmen that America has pro- 
duced. Of his ability and integrity 
there can be no doubt. And yet Grover 
Cleveland’s two terms were incessant 
wrangling conflicts with the House of 
Representatives, and he left the White 
House with his party broken and dis- 
organized—simply because he did not 
know how to handle the American Con- 
gress. 

William McKinley had, perhaps, the 
most popular administration of the 
Presidency that the country has known. 
With less individuality than Cleveland, 
and perhaps with less ability, his admin- 
istration was full of achievement and 
comparatively free of friction, because 
his four terms in the American Congress 
had taught him how to deal with that 
body and how to secure legislation at 
its hands. 

Theodore Roosevelt, with his strenu- 
ous and impulsive career, had seven 
years of strife and wrangle with the 
American Congress, which he did not 
understand because he had never been 
a member. 

Benjamin Harrison, who had, per- 
haps, the smoothest administration of 
the quarter century, had served three 
terms in the Congress of the United 
States, 
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It is safe to say that if Champ Clark 
were elected President, he would know 
better than any man who has ever oc- 
cupied that lofty station how to handle 
Congress in the most effective way, and 
how to secure from the legislative body 
the fullest possible co-operation with the 
policies of the Chief Executive. This 
makes a tmeasureless advantage to a 
Democratic administration. 

In a Presidential campaign no man 
can overestimate the effect which a can- 
didate’s persona'ity has upon the mass 
of the American voters. One of the 
most remarkable qualities in Champ 
Clark, and one of universal recognition, 
is the fact that with all his strength and 
force he does not excite friction, either 
among his friends or his foes. The best 
rough-and-tumble debater in the House 
of Representatives,-he has enjoyed on 
the floor universal popularity among 
both parties ; and, in the Speaker’s chair, 
stalwart in partisanship and in convic- 
tion, he has received from the Republi- 
can minority leader and from individual 
Republicans, as well as the absolutely 
solid devotion of his own side, the 
most conspicuous tributes that have 
ever been given to a Speaker of the 
House. 

It is a notable fact that, with a full 
consciousness of his absolutely stalwart 
Democracy, the leading Republicans, as 
well as the rank and file of the Demo- 
cratic party, and of the Republican 
party, would rather see Champ Clark 
elevated to the Presidency than any 
other man. 

As a campaign speaker for the hust- 
ings Mr. Clark is better than Harmon, 
better even than Wilson, and fully as 
effective as Bryan. His magnificent 
stature; his splendid and rugged person- 
ality; his utter fearlessness, and his 
rugged force, joined to a compelling elo- 
quence, make him one of the most effec- 
tive campaigners that ever asked the 
highest office in the gift of the people. 

Roosevelt came back from the West 
saving that Champ Clark would make 
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the strongest possible candidate for the 
Democratic party in 1912. 

Ambassador Sherrill (to Argentina), 
ablest and keenest of Republican diplo- 
mats, after speaking to two hundred and 
twenty American Boards of Trade, de- 
clared that Champ Clark would be the 
hardest man in America for the Repub- 
lican party to defeat. 

James R. Mann, leader of the Re-- 
publican minority in the House, declared 
that Champ Clark “had more courage 
and directness than all the rest of the 
party combined, and was worthy of any 
office in a Republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

And the Democratic majority—that 
wonderful House machine—has given to 
Champ Clark such frequent and over- 
whelming evidence of boundless con- 
fidence and boundless affection as to in- 
dicate the reception which he would have 
from the people if the Democratic party 
should present him as their standard 
bearer in the campaign of 1912. 

I respectfully submit that these consid- 
erations—this record of vital leadership 
in the House of Representatives; this 
evangel of representative government 
against executive usurpation; this flaw- 
less consistency of record, which does 
not call for apology or defense; this su- 
perb equipment for executive usefulness 

y long service in Congress and in all 
the preceding ranks; this capacity to 
fight for great causes without exciting 
personal friction—all these things, I 
submit, make up the complete and con- 
vincing argument that Champ Clark is 
the best and safest man upon whom a 
hopeful Democracy can reconcile its 
factions, compromise its differences, and 
march forward to a Presidential victory. 

The Democratic party fronts the 
greatest opportunity it has known in 
twenty years for entering upon a long 
lease of power. 

Who is better entitled to lead the 
Democratic party than Champ Clark— 
the man who made that opportunity? 


New York City, 
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The Attitude of Turkey Toward Italy 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


[The author in the opening sentence refers to his article, entitled ‘“Turkey’s:-New 


Method of Conquest,” that appeared in THe InpePeNDENT of August 10, 1911. 


The present 


interpretation of the Turkish attitude by a resident of Constantinople is both valuable and 


interesting.— EDITOR. ] 


WO months ago I wrote for THE 
T INDEPENDENT an account of the 
new Turkish method of conquest, 
the peace-making journey which the Sul- 
tan made thru Albania in the hope of 
winning back to allegiance his rebellious 
subjects. Where armies had failed for 
years to pacify by bullets, the descendant 
of Mahomet the Conqueror endeavored 
to pacify by words and deeds of kind- 
ness. Ina large measure his efforts were 
crowned with success, and a new chapter 
was written in the sad and blood-stained 
history of Turkish rule in Macedonia. 

Since then Turkey has come face to 
face with a situation which has tried to 
the last limit of endurance her desire to 
live peaceably with her more powerful 
and more civilized companions in the 
family of Europe. 

On Thursday, September 28, the Ital- 
ian Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople 
handed to the Turkish Government an 
ultimatum, declaring Italy’s intention to 
proceed to a military occupation of Tri- 
poli and Cyrenaica, and requesting from 
the Sublime Porte within twenty-four 
hours the assurance that this occupation 
would meet with no resistance. Turkey 
responded that she was willing to accord 
to Italy economic concessions in Tripoli, 
but that it was impossible to consent un- 
qualifiedly to the terms of Italy’s note. 
Without delay Italy declared war, with- 
drew her representatives from Constan- 
tinople, gave the Turkish embassy staff 
at Rome their passports, and sank two 
Turkish torpedo boats in the Adriatic. 
Then she proceeded to blockade the coast 
of the Tripolitaine, to bombard Tripoli 
and Benghazi, and to send an army from 
Syracuse to seize Turkey’s last posses- 
sions in Africa. 

It is not my purpose to go into the 
causes of Italy’s action, either to con- 
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demn ot commend. The question of the 
Tripolitaine is a serious one which has 
been on the tapis of European politics 
for thirty years. It had been agreed in 
principle at Berlin in 1878 that this 
portion of Africa should revert to Italy 
“when the Ottoman Empire was di- 
vided.” France in Tunis and England in 
Egypt made bold strokes many years. 
ago, winning slices of the Mediterranean 
littoral on either side of Tripoli. In 1908 
Austria annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, destroying the Servian dreams 
which would have helped Italy by estab- 
lishing an equilibrium in the Adriatic. 
Recently England and France have been 
striving for the Soudan. Their Nigerian 
and Algerian railways and military posts 
have stretched out into the hinterland of 
Tripoli. The Cape-Cairo railway is 
marching northward. When France sent 
an army to Fez and Germany a warship 
to Agadir I suppose Italy felt that ‘she 
could afford to wait no longer. Besides, 
it was an opportune moment. Could the 
pots call the kettle black? 

But Turkey has quite naturally had no 
sympathy with the colonial aspirations or 
political necessities of Italy, knowing that 
they were to be satisfied at her expense. 
It is true that she has for years harassed 
and opposed the expansion of Italian 
commercial enterprises in Tripoli in all 
those petty and exasperating ways which 
the Turkish official alone knows how to 
employ. But would you be friendly to 
the man who you knew was planning to 
rob you? And would you receive him 
with open arms? 

Tt is evident that Turkey did not ex- 
pect war. Within three months she has 
sent from Tripoli to the Yemen 8,000 
soldiers. And with true Turkish negli- 
gence Tripoli has been left without 
army or ammunition or grain. The coast 
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fortifications have never been worthy of 
the name. Turkey relied, as ‘she has 
consistently done since the days of Mah- 
moud and Abdul Medjid, upon the 
mutual jealousies of Europe to protect 
her. The very day that war was de- 
clared a prominent official said to me, 
“This declaration of war is a bluff. 
Europe will never allow Italy to attack 
us.” While we were talking came the 
news of the first naval conflict in the 
Adriatic. “Good!” said my friend. 
“Now we shall see Austria show her 
hand before evening.” 

But Austria did not show her hand. 
None of the Powers intervened. For the 
first time since 1877 Turkey found her- 
self alone and at the mercy of a foreign 
foe. 

There are people who show in mis- 
fortune and adversity qualities of dignity 
and self-restraint which are sometimes 
lacking in days of prosperity and securi- 
ty. So it is with the Turks. Their atti- 
tude in the face of unwarranted aggres- 
sion has been altogether admirable. It 
is a pleasure to note the advance of civil- 
ization in Turkey. One does not forget 
the Stamboul mob murdering the Patri- 
arch in the Greek War of Independence, 
and the fate of the foreign consuls at 


Salonica. There used to be uneasiness 
and alarm—even flight from Constan- 
tinople—every time a crisis arose be- 
tween Turkey and the Powers. But those 
days of fanaticism seem to have passed. 
Constantinople is peaceful; the provinces 
are quiet. The Italians even have not 
been molested. The political leaders and 
the preachers in the mosques urge upon 
the people the necessity of preserving the 
national honor by abstaining from ex- 
cesses. The other day I observed the 
crowds before the bulletin boards of the 
newspapers quietly reading the reports 
of the bombardment and capture of Tri- 
poli and of the sinking of Ottoman ships. 
I wonder if a London or Paris crowd 
would have been so orderly. 

I have followed closely the events of 
the past two weeks, and it has been my 
privilege to come into daily personal 
touch during this trying period with the 
men who have to face the present situa- 
tion and solve its problems. From the 
very beginning their inclination has been 
for peace. In spite of the insult to their 
patriotism and their pride they have 
sought patiently for the mediation of the 
Powers. Refused once, they have asked 
again, and yet a third time, leaving no 
stone unturned. These negotiations 








THE CAPTURE OF TRIPOLI 


The new Governor thanking the Italian Sailors for their services before sending them back to their ships. 
From a photograph copyrighted by Brown Bros., New York. 
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BATTERY GOING INTO ACTION ON THE SAND HILLS NEAR TRIPOLI 


There was an engagement between the Italian and Turkish forces outside Tripoli, October 23. 


The advancing 


Turkish cavalry were seen by Italian aeroplane scouts and the field artillery opened fire on the Turks, 


raking the sand hills with rifles and field guns and forcing the Turks to retreat. 
taken for Underwood & Underwood, New York, during the recent manoeuvers near Tripoli. 


This photograph was 
The position 


of the force parallels that taken in the still more recent battle. 


have been carried on with a courageous 
determination, in spite of a strong war 
party which may later ask for a reckon- 
ing and charge with cowardice and su- 
pineness those who are now showing a 
high moral courage. 

Here at Constantinople we call this a 
war that is no war. The Turks are not 
fighting yet. The Italians apologize for 
fighting. The diplomats all declare that 
there must be no war. We do not know 
what is going to happen. Perhaps in a 
few weeks we shall be calling the Turko- 
Italian war of IgII a fiasco, a war that 
began and ended without fighting, and 
which was declared merely that Italy 
might legalize, and be facilitated in, her 
act of highway robbery. 

If it does turn out in this way, let it 
not be believed that the peaceful issue of 
the affair was wholly due to Turkey’s 
financial and naval weakness and her in- 
ability to fight. Although Turkey may 
not hope to, save Tripoli, she is not en- 
tirely at the mercy of her enemy, with no 
means of striking back. Do not despise 
the power of the Islamic world, which 
would rise if the word were given. Re- 
member that Turkey could endanger the 


peace of Europe and force an interven- 
tion; that she could shake to its very 


foundation the systems of alliances be- 
tween the Powers, by rousing the Bal- 


kans. There are guns which Turkey 
might fire which would find their mark. 
There are some of great influence here 
who are striving to-day to have these 
guns fired. A powerful leader in the 
Chamber of Deputies said to me: “We 
may be blind and helpless like Samson 
before the mocking Philistines, but there 
is yet strength to break the pillars that 
hold up the edifice.” 

If Europe is saved from the reopening 
of the question of the Orient, if the 
Eastern Mediterranean is saved: from a 
struggle which would entail great suffer- 
ing and seriously affect the nations of 
Europe, politically as well as com- 
mercially, it will be because there are 
men in Constanople who know that war 
in the twentieth century is an anachron- 
ism, disastrous to the one who fights, 
however righteous his cause, however 
great his provocation, and that “he who 
takes the sword must perish by the 
sword.” 


Rosert Cottece, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 





Woman Suffrage in Six States 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


AutTHor oF “Lire aND WorkK oF Susan B. AnTHONY,” “History OF WoMAN SUFFRAGE,” 


HEN on November 8, 1910, the 
\W State of Washington, by a 
very large majority vote of 

its electors, gave the complete franchise 
to women citizens the subject of woman 
suffrage passed from the stage of aca- 
demic discussion to that of a live, prac- 
tical question ; and when on October Io, 
1911, California fully enfranchised the 
women of that State it became one of 
the political issues of the day. This 
fact was evident at once in the attitude 
of the press, which in its news reports 


gave woman suffrage equal if not su-: 


perior place to the referendum, recall 
and other important constitutional 
amendments which were passed upon at 
this recent California election. It was 
equally noticeable in the editorials, es- 
pecially of papers heretofore opposed, 
such, for instance, as the New York 
Tribune, which said: “Now that Wash- 
ington with 1,142,000 population, and 
California with 2,377,000, have shown 
their desire to put the political equality 
idea into practice, the pressure behind it 
will become more acute and the larger 
and older States will have to take more 
serious notice of its existence.” 

The experiment heretofore in the 
United States has been made in the four 
comparatively new and sparsely settled 
States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho, where women are greatly out- 
numbered by men and no large cities ex- 
ist with their complicated political and 
social problems. While it is true that 
human nature is the same everywhere, 
yet it must be admitted that in these 
four States there has not been an oppor- 
tunity for such a real test of woman suf- 
frage as would be necessary to influence 
the older and more thickly populated 
ones. Denver, with a little less than 
214,000 inhabitants, has afforded the 
most conspicuous example for study. 

Now that the question of woman suf- 
frage is to receive more attention it may 


Etc, 


be of interest to examine its history in 
the United States up to date. The very 
first demand for it was made by women 
of Eastern States, which will be the last 
to grant it—Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony, of New York; Lu- 
cretia Mott, of Philadelphia; Lucy 
Stone, of Boston, and a score or two 
more of the most distinguished women 
of sixty years ago. The first recogni- 
tion of the principle by any State was 
made by progressive Kansas, which 
came into the Union in 1861 with school 
suffrage for women in its Constitution. 
No further advance was made until 1869, 
when the first Legislative Council was 
in session after the organization of Wyo- 
ming as a Territory. Mrs. Esther Mor- 
ris, who with her husband had gone out 
from New York as a pioneer, appealed 
to the president of the council Col. Wil- 
liam H. Bright, for a bill enfranchising 
women. She was sustained by his wife, 
and he succeeded in having the bill 
passed. The council was Democratic 
and it hoped to embarrass the Republi- 
can Governor, John A. Campbell, whom 
it expected to veto the bill. On the 
contrary, he signed it; and when two 
years later the council repealed it he 
vetoed the repeal. The council was 
unable to pass it over his veto and no 
effort to abolish woman suffrage was 
ever again made in Wyoming. Mrs. 
Morris was appointed Justice of the 
Peace, and of the nearly forty cases she 
tried none ever was appealed to a higher 
court. Women sat on juries from the 
beginning and have continued to fill va- 
rious offices down to the present day. 
In 188g a convention composed en- 
tirely of men met to form a Constitu- 
tion for Statehood, and after twenty 
years’ experience they adopted unani- 
mously as its first clause “equal political 
rights for all male and female citizens.” 
The Constitution was ratified by more 
than a three-fourths majority of the peo- 
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ple and sent to Congress for approval. 
That body, always hostile to the en- 
fanchisement of women, fought for three 
days to have this first clause eliminated 
and the Territorial Delegate telegraphed 
to Wyoming that it looked as if this 
would have to be done. The Legisla- 
ture, which was in session, wired back, 
“We will remain out of the Union a 
hundred years rather than come in with- 
out woman suffrage.” The same strug- 
gle took place in the United States Sen- 
ate and pages of the Congressional Rec- 
ord were filled with awful Senatorial 
prophecies as to what would happen to 
the country if Wyoming should come 
into the Union with women voters. 
After days of oratory they were obliged 
to face the calamity, and President Har- 
rison signed the bill admitting the new 
State in June, 1890. Thus Wyoming 
became the first commonwealth in the 
world’s history to grant to women the 
same rights in the government that men 
possessed. The official statistics show 
that about 90 per cent. of the women 
qualified cast their votes at the annual 
elections. Not one man of prominence 
has ever voiced publicly the slightest op- 
position, while volumes of favorable tes- 
timony from those eminent in all de- 
partments of the State’s activities have 
been published. Again and again the 
Legislature has adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing the highest approval of woman 
suffrage, urging other States to adopt it 
and calling upon Congress to submit an 
amendment of the National Constitution 
to the various Legislatures. 

We come now to the second State 
which has fully enfranchised women— 
Colorado. When it made its Constitu- 
tion for statehood in 1876 it refused the 
entreaties of the women to provide in 
this for their enfranchisement, but it 
gave them school suffrage. The curious 
provision was made that the Legislature 
of the new State might at any time by 
a majority, instead of the two-thirds re- 
quired for amendments, enact a law to 
extend the suffrage without amending 
the Constitution, but the law must be 
approved by the majority of the voters; 
and it was ordered that such a law 
should be submitted at the first election 
after the State came into the Union. This 
was done in 1877 and the men, glorying 
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in their own newly-acquired rights, de- 
feated the measure by a vote of two to 
one. The women were discouraged and 
the matter rested till the early ’90’s, when 
there were many more of them, and they 
began to organize their forces. In 1893 
the Legislature was in entire control of 
the Populists and a woman suffrage bill 
was again sent to the voters. Men, too, 
had progressed during these years and at 
the November election it received a ma- 
jority in favor of 6,347. 

The women entered at once upon their 
new duties and the official records show 
that during all the past eighteen years 
they have voted in quite as large a pro- 
portion as men. They have evinced no 
especial desire for office, but more than 
a dozen have been elected to the Legisla- 
ture and scores to the various county of- 
fices. The office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has always been 
filled by a woman. They serve on State 
boards and commissions and are eligible 
to jury service. The testimony in favor 
of the way they have used their ballot is 
overwhelming and from the highest 
sources—justices of the Supreme Court, 
Governors, presidents of colleges, clergy- 
men, editors. Not one Colorado man or 
woman of prominence has ever given 
public expression to a derogatory word. 
The strongest proof of the success of 
woman suffrage in this State, however, 
came ten years after it had been in op- 
eration. The suffrage clause in the Con- 
stitution permitted immigrants to vote on 
their first papers and six months’ resi- 
dence. An amendment was submitted in 
1903 requiring a year’s residence and 
using the words “he or she.” It was 
adopted by 18,000 majority and it safely 
intrenched woman suffrage in the Con- 
stitution of the State. With the Popu- 
list party eliminated the vote for it was 
three times as large as before it had been 
tried. If this increase was due to the 
women it showed they appreciated their 
voting power and wished to make it se- 
cure; if it was due to men it proved they 
weré satisfied. In either case the result 
was decisive. 

In 1895, two years after the Colorado 
victory, a convention of Utah men assem- 
bled to make a Constitution for statehood. 
The Legislature in 1870 had given full 
suffrage to women—as it had power to 
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do in a Territory—and they had used it 
largely until 1887. That year Cor- 
gress, thru some inscrutable logic, took 
away the franchise from all the women, 
Gentile as well as Mormon, to stop the 
practice of polygamy! This convention 
was composed of both Gentiles and Mor- 
mons, and after a thoro discussion a 
strong woman suffrage plank was put in- 
to the new Constitution. At the Novem- 
ber election it was submitted to Gentile 
and Mormon voters and carried by 28,618 
ayes, 2,687 noes. This was the answer 
of Utah men after an experience with 
woman suffrage of seventeen years. 
This Constitution received no objection 
by Congress. The women of this State 
were far better organized and worked 
much harder for their political freedom 


than those of any other up to that time. 


They have used their franchise gener- 
ally and wisely; no complaints or criti- 
cisms have ever come from Utah to the 
contrary. Women have been sent to 
both houses of the Legislature, have filled 
State, county and city offices, served on 
many boards and gone as delegates to 
Presidential conventions. 

The story of Idaho is short and there 
is no great struggle for the ballot to re- 
cord. It was admitted into the Union in 
1890. Before and after that year Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, the pioneer suf- 
fragist of Oregon, had canvassed Terri- 
tory and State and appealed to the Legis- 
lature and constitutional convention. She 
was strongly supported by individual men 
and women of Idaho, but there was no 
organized effort until 1893. The Repub- 
licans were in full control of the Legisla- 
ture in 1895 and the resolution to submit 


-an amendment was almost unanimous. 


The next year Republican, Democratic, 
Populist and Free Silver party conven- 
tions endorsed it and it was carried at the 
November election by a vote of almost 
two to one. At the next election three 
women were sent to the Legislature; one 
State Superintendent of Instruction, fif- 
teen county superintendents, four county 
treasurers elected. This proportion has 
been kept up and there have been a num- 
ber of deputy sheriffs elected. There is 
nothing but the highest testimony as to 
the part of women in the politics of the 
State. They constitute 42 per cent. of 
the population and by the official statis- 


tics they cast 40 per cent. of the vote in 
Boise, the capital, and over 35 per cent. 
in the rest of the State. The hardships 
of getting to the polls thru the snow and 
over the mountains can hardly be de- 
scribed. Women sometimes ride twenty 
miles on horseback to vote. 

After this gain of four States in six 
years by the suffragists the opponents 
took active measures to prevent the sub- 
mission of the question in other States. 
In the few cases where this was done the 
combination of corporations, liquor inter- 
ests and party “machines” was impossible 
to overcome. The domination of politics 
by these forces was so complete that 
there was no chance for any moral ques- 
tions, and nothing was left but the slow 
process of educating public sentiment to 
demand that the voice of women should 
be heard in this wilderness. Then camie 
the great “insurgent” movement in the 
Western States and, as the direct result, 
the submitting of a woman suffrage 
amendment in 1910 by almost unanimous 
vote of the Washington Legisla:ure. Here 
again there had been practical experi- 
ence. In 1883 the Territorial Legisla- 
ture gave to women the full rights of the 
ballot and at the spring election and again 
in the autumn they cast one-fourth of the 
votes, altho there were less than one- 
third as many women as men in the Ter- 
ritory. During the three and a half 
years that they possessed the suffrage 
the official returns several times showed 
a larger percentage of women than of 
men voting, even with all the physical 
handicaps of these pioneer days. In 1886, 
some question of constitutionality hav- 
ing arisen, the Legislature strengthened 
the Act. In 1887 the vicious elements 
secured a court verdict that the bill was 
not properly titled and the Legislature 
passed it a third time perfect in every 
respect. 

A convention was about to prepare a 
constitution for statehood and these ele- 
ments were determined it should not in- 
clude woman suffrage. It was arranged 
that at the spring election of 1889 the 
vote of a certain saloon keeper’s wife 
should be refused. Her case was rushed 
thru to the Supreme Court, and two out 
of three members decided that the equal 
suffrage law was void because a Territo- 
rial Legislature had no right to extend 
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the suffrage! The very Act under which 
Washington was organized specifically 
gave it this right, and under a similar Act 
women had voted twenty-one years in 
the Territory of Wyoming and seventeen 
in that of Utah. This decision is only 
matched by that in the Dred Scott case 
in 1857. The women were illegally dis- 
franchised, they were excluded from the 
new Constitution and all they could ob- 
tain was the submission that year of 
woman suffrage as a separate question. 
They were not themselves allowed to vote 
on it and it was said to be defeated by 
over 19,000. Nine years later, in 1808, 
the women summoned courage to make 
another campaign and then the majority 
against them was announced to be con- 
siderably less than 10,000. Years after- 
ward a man who had taken part in them 
stated publicly that the most barefaced 
frauds were committed and that the 
amendment really had been carried. 

In 1910 came the political revolution in 
Washington, where the voters threw off 
the “machine” yoke and honest men of 
all parties secured a free election and a 
fair count. The women made the ablest 
campaign for the suffrage ever known, 
with the splendid result that it was car- 
ried in every county in the State and re- 
ceived a majority of nearly three to one 
—the largest victory ever achieved. The 
way in which they registered by the tens 
of thousands in Seattle the following 
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month, “recalled” the Mayor, turned out 
the council and chief of police and regen- 
erated the city—and later performed the 
same service for Tacoma—this is of too 
recent date to need extended mention. 
It advanced the cause of woman suffrage 
thruout the whole country and across the 
ocean on either side. 

The first results were seen in Califor- 
nia, which in the State at large had been 
swept clean of its corrupt political forces 
by the great wave of insurgency. The 
press representatives who had been going 
to Sacramento for years said they never 
had seen so able, sincere and upright 2 
body of men as the legislators who sub- 
mitted the reform amendments, all of 
which were adopted at the recent elec- 
tion, including woman suffrage. The 
women remembered with anguish of 
spirit the magnificent campaign they had 
made in 1896 only to be betrayed and 
sold by the political leaders. With large- 
ly augmented numbers and full of faith 
in the new order they made the fight, but 
it required the decent men of the whole 
State to overcome the corrupt vote of 
San Francisco and Oakland. Now ina 
State that has been in the Union over 
sixty years, and in several big cities, we 
shall have the supreme test of woman 
suffrage. Will another year see victory 
in Oregon and women enfranchised on 
the entire Pacific Coast? 


New Yorxk City. 


November Love Song 
BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER 


WHEN first you told your love for me, 
How well do I remember! 
It was a melancholy day, 
It was in sad November. 
Amid the leafless trees you vowed 
To be my brave defender; 
Only a wand’ring chickadee 
Saw lovers kiss each other. 
He sang his little song of joy, 
The sweetest note of winter, 
And with his song your words of love 
To me will mingle ever,— 
“Chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee, 
I love but thee; 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 
You’re the world to me.” 


Let others sing the love of June. 
Give me the love that ever 
Makes summer bloom in winter’s heart. 
And May of bleak November. 
The years have come, the years have gone, 
But still your love has never 
Made aught but sunshine in my heart 
Or in our lives together. 
And always when the chickadee 
Sings his sweet note of winter 
I hear your words of love and truth 
That have been faithful ever — 
“Chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee, 
I love but thee; 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 
You're the world to. me.” 
Wosurn, Mass. 
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Japan and America 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


[On Monday, September 25, a banquet was given in Tokio to Mr. Lindsay Russell, 
president of the Japan Society of New York, and to Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor 
of THe INDEPENDENT. Addresses were made by Prince Tokugawa, president of the House 
of Peers; Baron Shibusawa, the leading figure in Japan’s new commercial expansion; Baron 
Ishii, the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs; Baron Kanda, Mr. Lindsay Russell and Mr. Hamil- 
ton Holt. A distinguished group of Japanese statesmen and officials were present. We re- 


print herewith Mr. Holt’s speech.—Ep1rTor.] 


HE peace movement, we have now 
z come to realize, is nothing but the 
process of substituting law for 
war. Peace is the outcome of justice, 
justice of law, law of political organiza- 
tion. The world has already learned to 
substitute law for war in hamlets, towns, 
cities, states, and even within the forty- 
six sovereign civilized nations. But in 
that international realm over and above 
each nation, in which each nation is 
equally sovereign, the only way at the 
present moment for a nation to secure 
its rights is by the use of force or by 
war. In other words, the nations are 
now in that state of civilization where 
without a qualm they claim the right to 
settle their disputes in a manner for 
which they would actually put their own 
subjects to death for imitating. Thus 
the peace problem is nothing but the 
ways of means of doing between the 
nations what has already been done 
within the nations. 

At the present moment international 
law has reached about the same state of 
development that private or municipal 
law had attained in the tenth century. 
Furthermore, a careful study of the for- 
mation of the original thirteen American 
colonies: with our present compact union 
or United States discloses the fact that 
the nations today are in much the same 
stage of development that the American 
colonies were at the time of their first 
confederation at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. As the United States 
came into existence by the establishment 
of the Articles of Confederation and the 
Continental Congress, so the “United 
Nations” at this very moment existed by 
the fact of the Hague Court and the re- 
curring Hague conferences, the Hague 
Court being the promise of the Supreme 
Court of the World, and the Hague 


Conference being the prophecy of the 
Parliament of Man. We may look with 
confidence to a future, therefore, in 
which the world will have an established 
court with jurisdiction over all questions, 
and of governing, conferences with 
power to legislate on all affairs of com- 
mon concern, and perhaps an executive 
power of some sort—individual or col- 
lective—to carry out the decrees of both. 
To deny this is ignoring all the anal- 
ogies of private law, and the whole 
trend of the world’s political history 
since the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. 

The political organization of the 
world, therefore, is the task of the twen- 
tieth century. But the formation of a 
competent world government, with ade- 
quate executive, legislative and judicial 
functions, must be a very slow business. 
Such a federal government would be, as 
the historian Freeman has said, “the 
most finished and artificial production of 
political ingenuity.” To accomplish this 
is surely not the work of a day or years, 
and we must go step by step. 

How then can this inevitable goal be 
reached? There are only two ways. 
First, the education of the public opinion 
of the world, so that the nations can 
move forward at successive Hague con- 
ferences or at special international con- 
ferences; and second, by a few of the 
more enlightened and progressive na- 
tions organizing themselves for peace in 
advance of the others. The methods of 
educating public opinion have received 
much attention in the United States. We 
not only have sixty-five peace societies 
now in existence—some of them very 
active, but the chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade, the labor unions, 
the agricultural associations, or the 
grange, and of course the churches and 
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MR. HOLT DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS 


The banquet took place at the Imperial Hotel, Tokio. Mr. Holt is standing and on his right is 
Prince Tokugawa, who presided. 


universities, all vie with one another in 
actively supporting the movement. Hun- 
dreds of lectures are given before 
churches, universities and various polit- 
ical, economic, financial and social clubs 
every year, and literally millions of 
peace pamphlets are distributéd thruout 
the land, while the newspapers and 
magazines teem with discussions pro 
and con written by distinguished Amer- 
ican and foreign publicists. The Amer- 
ican Peace Society, established in 1815, 
the oldest peace society in the world, 
has now a United States Senator for its 
president, and an income of nearly 
40,000 yen a year. The New York 
Peace Society, of which Mr. Carnegie is 
president, spends about 30,000 yen year- 
ly. The World Peace Foundation, 
founded by the eminent Boston pub- 


lisher, Mr. Edwin Ginn, enjoys an in- 
come of 100,000 yen a year. Dr. Jordan 
and I have the honor of being directors 
of this society. And Mr. Carnegie’s 
princely benefaction of 70,000,000 yen is 
known to the whole world and has aptly 
been characterized as the first Dread- 
nought in the navy of peace. 

The Carnegie Peace Endowment is 
now organized in three great depart- 
ments—the economic department, the 
judicial department and the department 
of education. The economic department 
held its first meeting in Berne, Switzer- 
land, a few weeks ago, and was attended 
by a score of the most distinguished 
economists of the whole world. Baron 
Sakatani, as you know, was the Japan- 
ese delegate to this conference. These 
economists have drawn up plans by 
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which the whole peace movement will 
be scientifically studied, and they will 
publish the results of their investigations 
from time to time. The judicial de- 
partment will shortly, | understand, con- 
vene a similar conference of constitu- 
tional and international lawyers, while 
the department of intercourse and edu- 
cation has recently assumed charge of 
the Japanese exchange lectureships in- 
augurated between Japan and_ the 
United States, and of which Dr. Nitobe 
is the first exchange lecturer. 

These peace societies and others have 
in their membership the most distin- 
guished men and women in the United 
States, and last May the President of 


the United States himself for the first , ness to co-operate with him by the ap- 


time in history left the capital and actu- 
ally journeyed to Baltimore to open a 
national peace congress. But, best of 
all, the American Government is now 
taking as progressive a stand for peace 
as the most ardent private pacifist. Presi- 
dent Taft, as you know, is now attempt- 
ing to negotiate with England and 
France treaties of unlimited arbitration. 
I learn that it is held in some quarters 
here that these treaties are practically 
dead because the Senate did not confirm 
them at its recent session. This is a 
mistaken view, I am glad to think. We 
all expect the Senate to ratify them next 
winter, for the whole country is aroused 
and is supporting the President, and the 
Senate has to bow eventually to the pop- 
ular will, When Admiral Togo was in 
the United States a few weeks ago— 
and I have never known of a foreigner 
receiving a more cordial and enthusiastic 
welcome from our Government and peo- 
ple—President Taft publicly thanked 
Japan for consenting to a modification 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance so as to 
permit England to make this peace 
treaty with us. President Taft also ex- 
prest the hope that Japan would join 
with the United States in a similar 
treaty. The President has furthermore 
been negotiating with the leading Pow- 
ers to see if ways and means can be de- 
vised for establishing before the third 


Hague Conference, to be assembled in 
1915, the Judicial Arbitration Court that 
was created at the Second Hague Con- 
ference, but not actually established ow- 
ing to the difficulty of finding a way to 
select the judges. The President has 
also before him a joint resolution passed 
by Congress authorizing him to appoint 
an official peace commission of five 
members to study the whole question of 
armaments and “to report on any other 
means to diminish the expenditures of 
governments for military purposes and 
to lessen the probabilities of war.” Mr. 
Taft has not yet appointed this commis- 
sion, as he is awaiting the expressions of 
foreign governments as to their willing- 


pointment of similar commissions. This 
is a very significant move on the part of 
the United States Congress, and has not 
received the attention it deserves in 
other countries. When the commission 
is appointed it will be the first time in 
history when a great nation in time of 
peace will prepare for peace. 

In conclusion may I venture to ex- 
press the hope that Japan will negotiate 
a treaty of unlimited arbitration with us 
just as soon as our Senate ratifies the 
treaties with England and France? But 
if our Senate should be so unenlightened 
as to withhold its confirmation, there 
would be nothing, I think, to hinder 
Japan from negotiating such a treaty . 
with some other friendly Powers. 

Japan and the United States ought to 
lead in this great movement. They have 
no historic hatreds and prejudices such 
as entangle and vex many of the nations 
of Europe. They are the two greatest 
Powers of the Pacific—the ocean des- 
tined to play the greatest role in the 
future of the world’s civilization. With 
Japan and America bound each to each 
by an unlimited arbitration treaty and 
striving shoulder to shoulder for the 
world’s peace, who can doubt but that 
the time would be hastened when, as 
Victor Hugo prophesied it, “the only 
battlefield will be the market opening to 
commerce and the mind to new ideas.” 

Toxro, JAPAN. 











In Zanzibar 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


[We are glad to introduce to our readers Mr, Powell, who on diplomatic and journalistic 
missions has witnessed the Cretan Insurrection, the Armenian troubles, the French occupation 


of Morocco and the Persian revolution. 
just returned from a year in Inner Africa. 


Two years ago he traversed Central Asia and has 
Mr. Powell, who is a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 


graphical Society, is now preparing a volume dealing with African affairs, entitled “The Last 


Frontier.” —EbD1Tor.] 


ers of the atlas more redolent of 

romance and adventure. Ever 
since Livingstone entered the African 
jungle on his mission of proselytism ; 
ever since Stanley entered the same jun- 
gle on his quest of Livingstone; and ever 
since the railway builders began to run 
their levels and lay their rails along the 
trail blazed by them both, Zanzibar has 
been the gateway thru which Christian- 
ity, civilization and commerce have en- 
tered the Dark Continent. Tho its area 


z HERE is no name between the cov- 


has been steadily lessened by spoliation, 
treaty and purchase, until the sultanate, 
which once extended from Cape Guarda- 
fui to Delagoa Bay and inland to the 


Great Lakes, has dwindled to two coast- 
wise islands in the Indian Ocean, Zanzi- 
bar, the capital, is still the most impor- 
tant place, politically and commercially, 
in all East Africa, and one of the most 
picturesque cities in the world. It bears 
the impress of the many kinds of men, 
of many nationalities— Arab sultans, 
slave traders and pirates, Portuguese 
merchants, European explorers and 
ivory hunters—who have swaggered 
across the pages'of its history. 

Seen from the harbor, Zanzibar has 
little to commend it. So uninviting, in- 
deed, is the face that it turns seaward, 
that the story is told of an American 
politician sent there as consul, who, after 
taking one look from the steamer’s deck 
at the sun-baked town, with its treeless, 
vellow beach and its flat-roofed, white- 
washed houses, refused to go ashore at 
all. Tho a city of 100,000 people, with 
practically all the trade of East Africa 
in its hands, Zanzibar has neither dock, 
jetty nor wharf, passengers and pack- 
ages alike being disembarked in small 
boats and carried thru the surf on the 
shoulders of Swahili boatmen. There is 
no word in the language adequate to de- 
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scribe the scene which takes place on the 
beach bordering the harbor when a mail 
steamer comes in. The passengers— 
white-helmeted tourists, pompous, drill- 
clad officials, sallow-faced Parseé mer- 
chants, chattering Hindu artisans, 
haughty, nawk-nosed Arabs, cotton- 
clad Swahilis from the mainland—are 
unceremoniously dumped with their be- 
longings on the sand, where they in- 
stantly become the centers of shouting, 
pleading, cursing, struggling, gesticu- 
lating, perspiring mobs of porters and 
hotel runners, from whose rough impor- 
tunities they are rescued only by the 
efforts of a dozen askaris, who lay their 
rhinoceros-hide whips about them indis- 
criminately. 

When a poor imitation of order has 
been restored and the luggage has been 
rescued and sorted, you start for the 
hotel—there is only one deserving of the 
name— with a  voluble hotel-runner 
clinging to your arm as tho afraid you 
would break away, and followed by a 
miniature safari of porters balancing 
trunks, hat-boxes, kit-bags, gun-cases, 
bathtubs and the other impedimenta of 
an African traveler on their turbaned 
heads. Returning the ostentatious salute 
of the tan-colored sentry at the head of 
the water-stairs, you follow your guide 
thru a series of tortuous and narrow 
alleys, plunge into the darkness of an ill- 
smelling tunnel, and suddenly emerge, 
blinded with the sun-glare, into a thoro- 
fare lined on either side with tiny, fasci- 
nating, hole-in-the-wall shops, whose 
owners rush out and proffer you their 
silver, ivory and ostrich feather wares 
vociferously. 

Quite unexpectedly the procession 
halts under a swinging sign bearing the 
legend “Afrika Hotel.” ‘The proprietor, 
a rotund, red-cheeked German who 
looks as if he had stepped straight out 
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of a Munich beer garden, escorts you 
pantingly up two—three—four flights of 
stone stairs, lined on either side with 
strange native weapons and East Coast 
curios, to a brick-floored cell under the 
roof, there being more likelihood of 
catching an occasional breeze, he ex- 
plains, at the top. The furniture, mo- 
nastic in its simplicity, consists of an 
iron bed, an iron table, an iron chair and 
an iron washstand supporting a tin bowl 
and pitcher, anything not of metal stand- 
ing an excellent chance of destruction by 
the swarms of white ants. The bed is 
draped with a mosquito netting of so 
fine a mesh that the air within feels 
strained and unnourishing, like milk that 
has been watered, and the heavy shutters 
are closed in a fruitless attempt to keep 
out some of the stifling midday heat, 
tho the proprietor, after glancing at the 
thermometer, remarks that it is not as 
warm as yesterday, being only 110. 

You are advised to go to bed in the 
dark, as a light would attract the mos- 
quitoes, and never, never, under any 
circumstances, to get into bed without 
assuring yourself that there are no mos- 


quitoes inside the curtains, tho he reas- 
suringly adds, “But you can only get 
fever from the black-and-white striped 
ones.” Likewise, you are solemnly 
warned never to go out-of-doors during 
the day without a topée lest you die 
from sunstroke (I knew one man who 
took off his helmet long enough to wave 
good-bye to a departing friend and was 
dead in an hour in consequence) ; never 
to drink other than bottled water (at 
two rupees the bottle) lest you die from 
typhoid ; never to stay out-of-doors after 
nightfall lest you contract malaria; never 
to put on your boots without first shak- 
ing them out lest a snake or scorpion 
has chosen them to spend the night in; 
and never to put your revolver under 
your pillow, where it cannot be reached 
without attracting attention, but to keep 
it beside you in the bed, so that you can 
shoot thru the bedclothes without warn- 
ing if you should wake up to find an 
intruder in your room. 

The best and most interesting thing 
about the Afrika Hotel is its bath, a for- 
bidding, stone-floored room, totally de- 
void of tub or furniture. You clap your 
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BUBUBU—A SUBURB OF ZANZIBAR 
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THE ZANZIBAR NAVY: THE STONE SHIP BEFORE THE SULTAN’S PALACE 


hands, which is the East Coast equiva- 
lent for pressing a button, and in prompt 
response appears an ebony skinned do- 
mestic bearing on his head a Standard 
Oil can filled with water. Running thru 
a staple in the ceiling is a rop., and to 
the end of this rope he attaches the can, 
hoisting it until it swings half a dozen 
feet above your head. Hanging from a 
hole in the side of the can is a cord. 
When you are ready for your bath you 
stand underneath the can, jerk the cord 
sharply, and the can empties itself over 
you like a waterspout. Then you clap 
your hands and wait until the Swahili 
brings more water, when you do it all 
over again. 

The first thing the visitor to Zanzibar 


does after arriving is to bathe and put. 


on a fresh suit of white linen, for to ap- 
pear presentable in the terrible humidity 
of the East Coast requires at least six 
white suits a day; and the second thing 
he ‘does. is to call on the consul, a very 
homesick young gentleman, who is so 
glad to see any one from “God’s coun- 
try”that ‘he is only too willing to spend 
his meager salary in entertaining them. 


If it is drawing toward sunset you will 
probably find him just starting for the golf 
club, which is the rendezvous at night- 
fall for. Zanzibar’s European society, 
whose chief recreations, so far as I could 
see, are golf, gambling and gossip. With 
a sturdy, khaki-clad Swahili, a brass 
American eagle on the front of his fez, 
trotting between the shafts of the con- 
sular ’rickshaw (the Department of State 
refuses to appropriate enough money for 
carriage hire), and another pushing be- 
hind, you whirl down the bright red 
highway which leads to the suburb of 
Bububu ; past the broad verandaed resi- 
dency from which the British consul- 
general gives his orders to the little 
brown man who is permitted to play at 
ruling Zanzibar ; past the police barracks, 
where, at sight of the eagle on the ’rick- 
shaw coolie’s fez, the sentry on duty 
shouts some unintelligible jargon, a 
bugle blares and a group of native con- 
stables spring into line and bring their 


hands smartly to the salute as you pass;: 


past the Marconi station on the cliff, 
where the wireless chatters ceaselessly 
with Bagamoyo and Kilindini and Dar- 
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es-Salam; until you come to a sudden 
halt before a bungalow, almost hidden in 
a wonderful tropic garden, whose broad 
verandas overlook an emerald velvet 
golf course stretching from the highway 
to the sea. 

Playing golf in Zanzibar always struck 
me as being the most incongruous thing 
I ever did. It seems as tho one ought 
to devote their energies to pirating or 
pearl fishing or slave trading in a place 
with such a name. Moreover, there is 
such a continuous circus procession pass- 
ing along the highway—natives in kan- 
gas of every pattern and color; Masai 


and Swahili warriors from the main- 


land; Parsee bankers in victorias and 


Hindu merchants in ’rickshaws; giant » 


privates of the King’s African Rifles in 
bottle-green tunics and blue puttees; 
veiled women of the Sultan’s zenana out 
for an airing in cumbersome, gaudily 
painted barouches, preceded and _fol- 
lowed by red-jacketed lancers on white 
horses; perhaps his Highness himself, a 
dapper, discontented-looking young mu- 
latto, whirling by in a big gray racing 
car—that it is quite out of the question 
to keep your eye on the ball and you 
play very bad golf in consequence. An- 
other trouble is that the caddies are all 
natives, and golf is discouraging enough 
in itself without having to shout “Fore!” 
or ask for a mashie or a putter in 
Swahili. 

After a perfunctory round or two you 
go back to the clubhouse veranda, where 
the European society of Zanzibar is seat- 
ed in cane chairs, with the English week- 
lies, and tall glasses with ice tinkling in 
them. The talk is the talk of exiled 
white folk everywhere: the news con- 
tained in the Reuter’s cables which are 
posted each evening on the club bulletin 
board; the condition of the ivory mar- 
ket; the prospects for big game shoot- 
ing in German territory; the favorites 
for the next day’s cricket . match, the 
next week’s polo game or the next 
month’s race meet; the latest books, the 
newest plays—as gathered from the 
illustrated weeklies ; what is going to be- 
come of Smyth-Cunninghame’s widow, 
whose husband just died of fever; is it 
true that Major Buffington has been 
transferred to a line regiment? and is 
Germany really looking for war? 


That night the consul gives a dinner 
for you at the Zanzibar Club, where you 
are servéd by bare-footed servants im- 
maculate in crimson turbans and white 
linen, and eat with solid silver from irre- 
proachable china, in a room made almost 
comfortable by many swinging punkahs. 
After dinner you sit on the terrace in the 
dark, somewhere between the ocean and 
the stars, and over the coffee and cigars 
you listen to strange stories of “the 
Coast,” told by men who themselves 
played a part in them. One man tells 
you what Stanley really said when after 
months in the jungle without seeing a 
white man’s face, he finally stumbled on 
the camp of Livingstone, and how, in- 
stead of rushing up and throwing his 
arms around him and crying: “Saved at 
last, old fellow; saved at last!” he lifted 
his helmet at sight of the gaunt, fever- 
stricken man sitting in front of the tent, 
_and said, just as he would if accosting a 
stranger in Fifth avenue or Piccadilly: 
“Doctor Livingstone, I believe?” An- 
other, a wiry, bright-eyed Frenchman, 
with a face tanned to the color of ma- 
hogany, tells of the days when the route 
from Tanganyika to the coast was 
marked by the bleaching skeletons of 
slaves, and he points out to you, across 
the house tops, the squalid dwelling 
where Tippoo Tib, the greatest of all the 
slave dealers, died. A British commis- 
sioner, the glow of his cigar lighting up 
his ruddy face, his scarlet cummerbund 
and his white mess jacket, relates in 
strict. confidence a chapter of secret 
diplomatic history, and you learn how 
the German Foreiga Office shattered the 
British dream of an all red Cape-to- 
Cairo railway and why England is so in- 
sistent on the Congo being placed under 
international control. Then a Danish 
ivory hunter breaks in, and you hear all 
sorts of wild tales of life on safari, of 
ivory trading in the Lado Enclave, of 
brushes with the Uganda police south of 
Gondokoro, and of strange tribal cus- 
toms practised in the hinterland. When 
the dawn begins to creep up out of the 
east, the Englishmen tell the drowsy 
steward to bring them “Scotch and 
sodas,” and the Frenchmen order ab- 
sinthes, then every one .shakes hands 
with every one else and you make your 

way back to your hotel thru the narrow, 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF WHARFAGE, PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
ON THE SHOULDERS OF NATIVES 


silent streets, returning the salute of the 
night constable sleepily. 

No visitor leaves Zanzibar without 
going to the cemetery. Like the palace 
and the stone ship built by a former Sul- 
tan, it is one of the show places of the 
town. I saw it under the guidance of a 
gloomy British official, who said that he 
always walked there every evening “so 
as to get used to the place before staying 
in it permanently.” He led me across 
the well kept grass to two newly dug 
graves, each covered with wooden hoods, 
which were gvidegtly part of the ceme- 
tery’s equipment. He said nothing, but 
waved his hand in a “take your choice; 
they’re both ready”. gesture. “Two 
deaths today?’ I queried. “Not yet,” 
said he; “but we always keep two graves 
ready dug for Europeans. In_ this 
climate, you know, we have to bury very 
quickly.” For in Zanzibar, as all along 
the East Coast, the white man’s hardest 
fight is with a foe he can feel only as a 
poison in his burning veins, and can see 
only in the dreams of his delirium—the 
dread African fever. 


ALIKE ARE CARRIED ASHORE 


Tho the streets in the outskirts of the 
city are wide, well shaded and excellent- 
ly macadamized with some kind of 
bright red soil, the business portion of 
the town, where the natives chiefly live, 
is a wilderness of narrow streets and dim 
bazaars, hemmed in with tiny shops and 
wretched dwellings, with here and there 
an ancient Portuguese house, impregna- 
ble as a feudal castle, the massive door- 
ways of exquisitely carved teakwood in 
strange contrast to the surrounding 
squalor. Every shop is open to the 
street, and half of them, it seemed to me, 
are devoted to the sale of ivory carvings, 
ostrich feathers, brassware and _ silver- 
work, tho the Arab workmanship is in 
all cases poorly executed and crude in 
design. Zanzibar is still the chief ivory 
market of the world—the supplies of 
both elephant and rhino ivory, I was as- 
sured by British officials, steadily in- 
creasing rather than diminishing—the 
crude images of African animals which 
the natives carve from the coarser grades 
of ivory making charming, tho costly, 
souvenirs, Nothing is cleap in Zanzi- 








bar, or, for that matter, anywhere else 
in Africa, and every purchase is a matter 
of prolonged and wearisome negotiation, 
the merchant fixing a fantastic price and 
lowering it gradually, as he thinks dis- 
creet, his rock-bottom figure depending 
upon the behavior and appearance of the 
customer, 

The population of Zanzibar is pretty 
evenly divided between Arabs and Swa- 
hilis, with a considerable sprinkling of 
East Indians, who play the same roles of 
peddlers, petty tradesmen and money 
lenders in the Orient that the Jews and 
Armenians do in the Occident. The 
dress of the Swahili is as simple as it is 
striking: two lengths of cotton cloth, 
called kanga, one draped about the loins_ 
and the other about the shoulders. These 
kangas are crudely stamped in innumer- 
able striking designs, some of the more 
elaborate patterns looking, from a little 
distance, as tho embroidered. The in- 
ventiveness of the designers must be 
sorely taxed, for the fashions in Zanzi- 
bar change as rapidly as they do in Paris, 
and with as little warning, the kangas 
stamped with card-pips—hearts, dia- 
monds, clubs and spades—which were 
all the rage for a time, suddenly giving 
way to those bearing rough prints of 
sailing ships or verses in Arabic from 
the Koran. One negro dandy paraded 
the streets, the envied of all his fellows, 
wearing a kanga on which was repeated, 
in glaring colors, the British coat of arms 
and the motto “God Save the King.” The 
Swahili women, in addition to the kanga 
proper, wear cotton pantalets, edged at 
the ankles with neat little frills, for all 
the world like those the chefs at fashion- 
able restaurants put on lamb chops. 

The Arabs, on the other hand, recall 
in their costumes all the stories of pirates 
and slave traders which one associates 
with Zanzibar, for the men, ignoring the 
prohibition against carrying arms, swag- 
ger insolently thru the streets with dag- 
ger-filled sashes and trailing scimeters, 
their white jibbahs flapping about their 
sandaled feet and their snowy turbans 
cocked rakishly. The dress of the Arab 
women of Zanzibar resembles the cos- 
tume of no other people, its most strik- 
ing features being the immense, dough- 
nut shaped turbans and the frilled, skin- 
tight trousers striped like barber poles. 
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The universal medium of communica- 
tion in Zanzibar and along the East 
Coast is Swahili, this lingua franca be- 
ing generally used not only between 
Arabs: and natives and between natives 
and Europeans, but between Europeans 
themselves, the French, English and 
Portuguese traders doing business in 
German East Africa depending entirely 
upon Swahili for conversation with the 
Germans. I remember once, in Dar-es- 
Salam, hearing an Englishman and a 
Frenchman hold an animated conversa- 
tion, and later on bargain with the Ger- 
man hotelkeeper for accommodation in 
this same outlandish tongue. 

The morning before you leave you go 
with the consul to call on his Highness 
Seyyid Ali bin Hamoud bin Mohammed, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. The ‘rickshaw 
stops with a jerk in front of the iron 
gates; the palace guard turns out and 
presents arms, while a negro bugler 
sounds a barbaric fanfare; an official in 
white duck and much gold lace meets 
you at the entrance and escorts you up 
flight after flight of heavily carpeted 
stairs, until you emerge, perspiring and 
breathless, on the breeze swept upper 
veranda of a four-story building, which 
looks more than anything else like an 
American summer hotel. After a quarter 
of an hour spent in smoking perfumed 
cigarets, another official announces that 
his Highness will receive you, and you 
are ushered into a small room furnished 
like an office, where a pleasant-looking 
young mulatto of twenty-six is sitting at 
an American roll-top desk dictating let- 
ters. Like every one else, he#is in white 
linen, with a red tarboosh, gold shoulder- 
straps and pumps of white buckskin. 
He motions -you to a seat and offers you 
more of the perfumed cigarets, inquir- 
ing, with the accent g§.Oriel College, 
Oxford, as to the state of your health, 
when you arrived, what are your impres- 
sions of Zanzibar, when you leave and 
where you are going. As you are bowing 
yourself out, after ten minutes of this 
perfunctory conversation, the Sultan’s 
English secretary sidles up and whis- 
pers, “His Highness expects that you 
will give him the pleasure of staying to- 
luncheon.” So you race back to your 
hotel, get into a fresh suit of duck, and 
hasten back to the palace. 
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The luncheon is very much the same 
as you would get at Claridge’s or the 
Café de Paris, except that, for your spe- 
cial benefit, a few native dishes with 
strange names and still stranger flavors 
have been sprinkled in. The wines are 
iireproachable and the Hodeidah coffee 
and Aleppo cigarets could be had _ no- 
where outside the East. Your eye is 
caught by the magnificence of the jewel- 
monogramed cigaret case which the 
Sultan constantly passes to you, and you 
venture to comment on it admiringly. 
“Do you like it?” says he, with a pleased 
smile. “It is only a trifle that 1 picked 
up last spring in Paris. Accept it from 
me as a little souvenir of your visit— 
really—please do.” Quite naturally 
you hesitate, as who would not at accept- 
ing offhand a thing worth a thousand 
rupees. The Sultan looks disappointed. 
“It is not worthy of you,” he says. 
“Some day | shall send you something 
more fitting.” And he puts it in his 
pocket. All the rest of your stay in Zan- 
zibar you keep thinking how near you 
came, to getting that. magnificent case, 
and it almost spoils your visit. As you 
leave the palace the military secretary in- 
quires, “Why didn’t you take the cigaret 
case when the Sultan offered it?” “Nat- 
ural hesitation,” you reply. “In the East 
you should accept first and _ hesitate 
afterward,” he answers. 

After luncheon you play billiards with 
the Sultan. He is a good player and it 
is no trouble at all to let royalty win 
gracefully. Incidentally he mentions 
that he is about to be married. Later on 
the English secretary supplements this 
by explaining that his latest bride—he 
already has three wives—is the fifteen- 
year-old daughter of a well-to-do mer- 
chant in the bazaars, with whom the 
Sultan has been haggling regarding the 
price to be paid for the girl for nearly a 
year. After a time you stroll out on the 
breeze-swept veranda. As you lean over 
the rail you notice something sticking 
up out of the harbor and you point to it. 
“What is that, your Highness?” you in- 
quire. “A wreck,” he answers shortly. 
“A wreck! A wreck of what?” you per- 
sist. “The wreck of the Zanzibar navy,” 
he says, turning away—and you sudden- 
ly recall the story of the little gunboat, 
with its negro crew, that stood up to the 
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great British cruiser and banged away 
with its toy guns until it was sent to the 
bottom with every man on board, and all 
at once you feel very sorry for this 
youth, whose ‘fathers held sway over a 
dominion as large as all the States west 
of the Rocky Mountains put together, 
but which, thanks to the insatiable land- 
hunger of the European nations, has 
dwindled to a territory scarcely larger 
than Rhode Island. 

That in the not far distant future 
Zanzibar will again play a part in inter- 
national politics there is but little doubt. 
The island’s position adjacent to the 
mainland, from which it is separated by 
a channel less than thirty miles wide, and 
the advantages of its deep and roomy 
harbor, mark it naturally as the chief 
entrepot of all East Africa, and the gate 
thru which commerce, religion and civili- 
zation are destined to open up the in- 
terior of the continent to European ex- 
ploitation and settlement. Being almost 
equi-distant—some 2,400 miles—from 
India, the Cape and the Canal, and con- 
trolling the lines of cable communication 
with Madagascar and Mauritius, it af- 
fords a strategic position of immense 
importance as a naval base in the contin- 
gency of closing the Suez Canal in time 
of war. Germany has long had a greedy 
eye on Zanzibar; desiring it, indeed, 
more than anything else in Africa, for 
the nation that holds it controls, both 
strategically and commercially, Ger- 
many’ East African possessions and 
their flourishing capital, Dar-es-Salam. 
That England would be willing to turn 
Zanzibar over to Germany in return for 
the cession of a strip of territory thru 
German East Africa which would per- 
mit the completion of her long dreamed 
of, and at present indefinitely interrupt- 
ed, Cape-to-Cairo trunk line, there is 
considerable reason to believe. So I trust 
that the little brown man in the white and 
gold uniform will enjoy playing at sov- 
ereignty while he may, for on that day 
when the red banner on his palace flag- 
staff is replaced. with the black and white 
standard of Germany, there will pass 
into the pleasant oblivion of the Paris 
boulevards the last of a long line of one- 
time powerful, ofttimes piratical, but 
always picturesque rulers, the Sultans of 
Zanzibar. 


New Yorx Ciry, 
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The Spanish-American War 

A very valuable contribution to the 
history of the Spanish-American War 
has just been published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.* It is a work in two 
volumes, written by Rear-Admiral Chad- 
wick, who states in his preface that it “is 
intended in the main as a documentary 
history.” The period covered is from 


January, 1898 (three months before the_ 


declaration of war) to December of the 
same year, when the treaty of peace was 
signed, and the situa- 
tion as it existed 
during that period 
is described with 
marked impartiality, 
conscientious accu- 
racy, and a compre- 
hensive, understand- 
ing of the multi- 
tudinous conditions, 
circumstances and 
events on land and 
sea that strengthened 
or impaired the ca- 
pacity and capability 
of the military and 
naval forces of each 
of the _ belligerents, 
that gave victory to 
the United States and 
that terminated the 
war. Very properly, 
no elaborate consid- 
eration is given in 
the work to the 
causes ‘of the war 
nor to the effects it 
is likely to produce. The war itself is 
the author’s theme. 

It is not generally known that our 
Navy Department for a time contem- 
plated seizing the Canary Islands and 
using them as a base for sending our 
ships to the coasts of Spain, with the ob- 
ject of beginning and ending hostilities 

“Tue RELATIONS oF THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


By French Ensor Chadwick, Rear Admiral U. S. Navy 
(retired), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7. 





REAR-ADMIRAL F. E. CHADWICK 


Author of “The Relations of the United 
States and Spain” (Scribners) 





in the home ports of the enemy. . The 
plan, if it had been carried out, would 
doubtless have resulted as successfully 
as Dewey’s battle in Manila Bay, and we 
should have been spared many of the 
mortifications that the Cuban campaign 
brought us. Admiral Chadwick does 
not mention that plan; but he furnishes 
the explanation why it was not carried 
out in stating that Cuba was made the 
main battleground by the terms of the 
joint resolution of Congress of April 19, 
1898, which demanded that Spain relin- 
quish at once her 
authority and gov- 
ernment in the island 
of Cuba. When war 
was declared, there- 
fore, the- principal 
object of every move, 
as he points out, of 
the United States, 
whether in the Phil- 
ippines, Porto Rico 
or elsewhere, was to 
secure the withdraw- 
al of Spanish rule 
from Cuba. 

While exceptionally 
generous in his praise 
of the leaders of our 
own military and 
naval forces and of 
those of Spain, Ad- 
miral Chadwick is 
equally frank in his 
adverse criticisms, as, 
for instance, when he 
describes the inferi- 
ority of the Spanish 
fleet in gun fire and armor protection, 
and calls attention to “the defective sys- 
tem” of our departmental administra- 
tion. His comparisons of the ships and 
their crews, of the land forces, and of 
the strategy of the commanders, and his 
descriptions of the battles that were 
fought, are impressively adequate. The 
many jealousies and controversies that 
arose during the war seem to have made 
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but little impression on his mind, and 
they become very insignificant as he pre- 
sents and discusses the events that in- 
spired them. One cannot, after a care- 
ful perusal of the work, put it down 
without concluding that as a succinct 
history of the war it will never be sur- 
passed, and in all probability never be 
equaled. HERBERT W. BoweEN. 


& 


The Standard of Living. 
Streighthoff. 
flin Co. $1. 


Making Both Ends Meet. By Mrs. Sue 
Ainslie Clark and Edith Franklin Wy- 
att. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Streightoff has brought together, 
in a form easily digestible by the student 
of economics, though too tough for the 
casual reader, the chief facts and the re- 
sults contained in the best investigations 
that have been made into the standard 
of living of the wage-earning classes in 
America.. He presents a composite 
photograph of the American industrial 
people, their food and clothing, the 
houses they occupy, the pleasures they 
indulge in, the wages they earn, and the 
little vanities and ambitions they cherish. 
It is a disquieting picture, destructive of 
that complacent optimism which thinks 
America is a paradise for the man whose 
hands are his fortune. “It is conserva- 
tive to set $650 as the extreme low limit 
of the living wage in cities of the North, 
East and West. Probably $600 is high 
enough for the cities of the South. At 
this wage there can be no saving and a 
minimum of pleasure. Yet there are in 
the United States at least five million 
industrial workmen who are earning 
$600 or less a year.” Despite, then, of 
the prodigal wealth of the country, of 
bountiful harvests, amazing machinery, 
labor-saving devices, cheap land and 
convenient climate, there are millions of 
citizens who never get a surplus, who 
are not fully nourished, who can spare 
hardly a nickel for religion or amuse- 
ment. It is a miserable consolation that 
in Europe the laborers are even worse 
off, that, despite all privations, the popu- 
lation continues to increase, and that, by 
miracles of management, families of 
talent, like the Beechers, have been 
reared on scanty incomes. Even aver- 


By Frank H. 
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ages do not reveal the blackest shadows, 
however, as Making Both Ends Meet 
illustrates. The authors have made: in- 
tensive and interesting studies of the 
conditions of women workers in stores, 
factories and laundries in New York, 
whose struggle to make both ends meet 
is pitiably tragic. “If they can’t make 
both ends meat, why don’t they make 
one end vegetables?” a cynic has asked. 
Even with both ends vegetables, at the 
present high prices in big cities, the piti- 
ful dollar or two that rewards a week’s 
toil would hardly be sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. Ignorance, low 
skill, even lower wages, unemployment, 
ill-health—with this troop of handicaps 
what wonder that girls “are unstrung 
and nervous in this hardness of circum- 
stance and terror of destitution.” Trade 
union organization is the best weapon 
for: betterment that is disclosed, for thru 
in the cloak makers and the shirt-waist 
makers won the strikes that are pictur- 
esquely portrayed, and hope entered the 
breasts of hundreds of the forlorn. 
Legislation improved the lot of the 
laundry workers after the revelations, 
and scientific management has increased 
the wages as well as the output in a few 
factories. These are the gleams of light 
in a sky bitterly black. 


& 
The Outcry. By Henry James. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

An English nobleman with an inheri- 
tance of a rare picture collection is 
blessed also with a daughter “too daz- 
zlingly, dreadfully beautiful,” and this 
daughter owes debts—chiefly for bridge 
—in “incredible amounts.” ‘And he has 
to pay them? There’s no one else?” 
asks the art critic who is in love with the 
other daughter. “He’s only afraid there 
may be some one else—that’s how she 
makes him do it,” she replies. Besides 
the daughters and their lovers there is 
the rich Bender—American collector. 
“It’s too damnable!” says the art critic, 
with vigor. The young man was not, to 
be sure, speaking of Mr. James’s novel, 
which other critics might not otherwise 
qualify. We commend The Outcry for 
an infamous debauch of adverbs, chal- 
lenging comparison with other examples 
of its author’s work. It is colossal in its 
indirection. 
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Checking the Waste. A study in conserva- 
tion By Mary Huston Gregory. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

This does not profess to be an orig- 

inal contribution to the subject, but as a 

general survey of wide scope it will be 

useful to the general reader. The word- 
ing is simple and the explanations ele- 
mentary, so that the book could well be 


Louisiana under the Rule of Spain, France, 
and the United States, 1785-1807—as 
portrayed in hitherto unpublished con- 
temporary accounts. Edited by James 
Alexander Robertson. 2 vols. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Arthur H. Clark Co., $10. 

We hope, tho without undue confi- 
dence, that Dr. Robertson’s new volumes 
are a correct sign of the times, and that 
there is a buying public ready to take 





WHAT IRRIGATION CAN DO 


From a photograph taken at Redlands, San Bernardino County, California, for Gregory’s ‘“‘Checking the Waste” 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


used by the students in high schools, 
especially those of the new agricultural 
type, for reference and side reading. 
All kinds of waste are considered; the 
exhaustion of the soil, the destruction 
of the forests, the non-utilization of 
water power, the excessive consumption 
of coal, oil and gas, the robbing of ores, 
the injury by insects, the ravages of dis- 
ease and the sacrifice of natural beauty. 
References to books, bulletins and re- 
ports are appended to each chapter, but 
these could have been made more valu- 
able if their character and relative value 
had been noted in each case. 


the beautiful volumes in which the Clark 
Company has set these new documents 
on the Louisiana Purchase. Fine, gen- 
erous, broad-margined books they are, 
that leave nothing to be desired in their 
physique; while the high standing of 
their editor as a scholar of accuracy and 
judgment promises well for their intel- 
lectual content. Yet, after all, they are 
documents—the raw material out of 
which history is made rather than his- 
tory itself. They are disjointed, because 
they come from many independent 
sources. They are chosen for their facts, 
not for their form or phraseology, and 
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where the editor has had to translate 
there is a stiffness that may discourage 
amateurs. If it is a financial possibility 
to print documents as these are printed, 
history must have many friends and the 
buying public must be large. The papers 
themselves are a useful supplement to 
the collection of diplomatic papers relat- 
ing to Louisiana which Congress printed 
a few years ago. It has been easier to 
find books about Louisiana than to reach 
the sources upon which alone they could 
be founded. Indeed, many of the con- 
tributors to the portentous list of 
“Louisianana” have proved in their writ- 
ings how rare has been the knowledge 
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pied similar posts in various parts of 
Persia and Turkey, deserves a well- 
made index; even tho it be, in the trans- 
lator’s words, “not a pretentious his- 
tory,” but rather “a series of studies of 
certain phases of the life, religion and 
customs” of people among whom the 
author has passed the thirty-six years of 
his consular service. Obviously this is a 
work of more than common import, and 
as it happens, timeliness is one of the 
qualities of the chapters devoted to Per- 
sia. These chapters do not directly deal 
with the constitutional problems of that 
land, and those of international relations ; 
but with the position of woman in Persia 





KURDISH WARRIORS 
From Ponafidine’s “Life in the Moslem East” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


of the source. With Dr. Robertson’s 
volumes before him, none need now ac- 
cept the secondary word. The materials 
for independent judgment are available. 


as 


Life in the Moslem East. By Pierre Pona- 
fidine. Translated from the Russian by 
Emma Cochran Ponafidine. Numerous 
Illustrations. Pp. 4290. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $4. 

So formidable a volume as that signed 
by the Imperial Russian Consul-General 
in Constantinople, who formerly occu- 


and in other parts of the Moslem world; 
with Persian feast days and fast days; 
with religious pilgrimages, law proceed- 
ings, and ideas of retaliation. This in- 
teresting book is, indeed, ‘strongest on 
the social side, and it deals not with Per- 
sia alone, but with Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
the inhabitants of the Desert, and with 
certain aspects of life in the Indian Em- 
pire. The style is informal and even 
anecdotal; but we welcome anecdote 
when offered by one so well qualified to 
judge of the value of what he offers. 
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No doubt Mr. Ponafidine has left unsaid 
some of the things he ought to have 
said; but in spite of his official position 
he has written an altogether unofficial, 
albeit an instructive and diverting vol 
ume. 
es 
Business. By Charles Edward Russell. 
New York: John Lane Company. $1.50. 
Mr. Russell examines Business from 
a new point of view. With his custom- 
ary forceful eloquence and intense con- 
viction he shows how Business Interests 
of necessity dominate Government, for 
“the fact remains that Business, of 
which the Interests are an inseparable 
part and expression, is at present the 
sole means of supplying man with’ the 
necessaries of his life, and in the face of 
that fact all campaigns against it are 
obviously doomed to failure.’ Tho a 
Socialist, Mr. Russell protests against 
the constant interference with Business, 
the efforts to “check evolution” by dos- 
ing Business with “Dr. Sherman’s Cele- 
brated Herb Tea for Trusts and Boils.” 
The injunction of Uncle Sam to the 
Trusts: “Compete, confound you! Com- 


pete!” rouses the author’s derision.: 


Twenty years of threats have been un- 
availing; trusts thrive; the cost of liv- 
ing mounts ever higher. Business should 
be encouraged, not harassed; stimulated, 
not checked. But Business must be con- 
ducted for the common good, not for 
private profit. “So far it has operated 
to confer its benefits almost entirely 
upon its owners. The next obvious step 
is to operate it so that it will confer its 
benefits upon the country.” And that in- 
volves public ownership of Business, the 
program of Socialism—which, intro- 
duced in this seductive manner, seems to 
lose its terrors. 


& 


As I Remember. Recollections of Amer- 
ican Society During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Marian Gouverneur. Pp. 416. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2 

Mrs. Gouverneur, born Marian Camp- 
bell, records many interesting incidents 
in her “Recollections.” She was born in 

Queen’s County, Long Island, in the sec- 

ond decade of the last century, in an 

old-fashioned farmhouse purchased from 


Citizen Genet by Captain John Hazard, 
her maternal grandfather; but about 
1828 her parents moved to New York. 
Her father was prominent in the social 
life of that city, and a man of solid con- 
nections. Mrs. Gouverneur’s book is full 
of chat about things and personalities of 
New York, and she is especially interest- 
ed in the leading families of the town— 
known to most people nowadays only 
thru the press. There is piquancy in 
some of her paragraphs—as in this: 
“Henry Astor, the brother of John Jacob 
Astor, was the first of the family to come to 
America. .. . He was a private in the Hes- 
sian regiment that fought against our colo- 
nies in the Revolutionary War. | After its 
close he decided to remain in New York, 
where he entered the employment of a butch- 
er in the old Oswego market. He subse- 
quently embarked upon more ambitious en- 
terprises, hecame a highly successful business 
man, and at his death left a large fortune to 
his childless widow. Dr. Dix has stated that 
it was probably thru him that the younger 
brother came to this country. However this 
may be, John Jacob Astor sailed for America 
as a steerage passenger in a ship commanded 
by Captain Jacob Stout and arrived at Balti- 
more in January, 1784. He subsequently went 
to New York, where he spent his first night 
in the house of George Dieterich, a fellow- 
countryman whom he had known in Ger- 
many and by whom he was now employed 
to peddle cakes.” 
Mrs. Gouverneur does not confine her- 
self, however, to writing about the hum- 
ble beginnings of our “first families,” 
and she writes, too, of other cities than 
New York. She has something to say 
of Washington in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when, in the words of 
Mrs. Winfield Scott, it was “an ill-con- 
trived, ill-arranged, rambling-scrambling 
village.” There she enjoyed friendships 
with persons as dissimilar as Mrs. Win- 
field Scott, Charles Sumner and Miss 
Sally Strother. After her marriage to a 
grandson of James Monroe, Mrs. Gou- 
verneur accompanied her husband to 
Foo Chow, China, where President Bu- 
chanan sent him as consul. During the 
Civil War Mr. and Mrs. Gouverneur 
lived at Frederick, Md., at a later date 
they: removed to Washington once more. 
Her mémoires pour servir declare an 
unusually tenacious memory of persons 
and personalities. 
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The Kitten’s Garden of Verses. By Oliver 
Herford. : New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1. = 

The Lyrics of Eliza. “Interpreted” by D. 
K. Stephens. New York: The Century 


Co. 60 cents. 
Kittens and Cats. A Book of Tales. By 
Boston: Hough- 


Eulalie Osgood Grover. 
ton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 
Of the three writers about the cat 
world, Mr. Herford is incontestably the 
most truly kitten-wise. He proved his title 
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In Winter when the air is chill, 

And winds are blowing loud and shrill, 
All snug and warm I sit and purr, 
Wrapped in my overcoat of fur. 


In Summer, quite the other way, 

I find it very hot all day, 

But Human People do not care, 

For they have nice thin clothes to wear. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the world is‘ like a stew, 
And I am much too warm to purr, 
I have-to wear my Winter Fur? 


“WHY IS IT THAT I NEVER HEAR 
A PUSSEY-WILLOW MEW?” 


From “The Kitten’s Garden of Verses,” by Oliver Herford 
(Copyright by Chas. Scribner’s Sons) 


to the cat laureateship with his delight- 
ful “Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten.”. In 
this new poetic essay in cat literature he 
shines both in verse and pictures. Per- 
haps he does not succeed in captivating 
us quite so completely as before, when 
there was more novelty, but his Garden 
-is far ahead of D. K. Stephens’s Lyrics 
of Eliza, reprinted from St. Nicholas, 
both in its verses and in its illustrations. 
And why assume a grudging tone when 
we may reread Mr. Herford’s “Winter 
and Summer”? 


Mendelism. By R. C. Punnett, Professor 
of Biology in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 12mo. Pp. xiv-192; plates vi-I; 
text figures 35. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 

The great progress that is being made 
in the study of heredity is well indicated 
by the changes that Professor Punnett 
has made in his little book since the ap- 
pearance of the first edition in 1905. 
The present book can hardly be called a 
“revised” edition, for there remains of 
the original little more than the title and 
the general purpose. The book has been 
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entirely rewritten, making the subject 
much clearer to the general reader. 
Several new chapters have been added, 
a portrait of Gregor Mendel, several col- 
ored plates as well as other illustrations. 
For the person who wishes to know 
what the experimenters are digging out 
of the vast storehouse of the tiny germ 
cells (without being perplexed and be- 
wildered by chromosomes and reduction- 
divisions and synopses, etc.) this is the 
most satisfactory book in the English 
language. In a style that is remarkably 
clear the essential elements of the prob- 
lem and the significant facts are set 
forth, with the aid of ingenious dia- 
grams that enable even one without a 
knowledge of algebra to follow the 
mathematics involved in the Mendelian 
law. The practical applications to the 
economic breeding of plants and animals 
are discussed in a very interesting chap- 
ter; the relation of sex to the factors in 
heredity receives two chapters, and there 
is a reprint of the appendix giving direc- 
tions for simple experiments in Mendel- 
ism for those interested in gardening. 
The subject of “pure lines” as developed 
in recent years by the Swede, Johannsen, 
is beautifully elucidated by means of 
really helpful diagrams. Most people 
are interested in the application of these 
things to man; a dozen pages are here 
devoted to a statement of the kinds of 
characters that have been found to fol- 
low the Mendelian law in human inher- 
itance. Only two slips are to be noted 
on the mechanical side. On page 20 
there is a reference to the “note on p. 
171;” but p. 171 has not the note. On 
page 120 the word “species” is printed in 
place of “individual” in a sentence on 
the distribution of flowers (male, female 
and hermaphrodite) in certain species of 
plants. 
at 


The Fruitful Vine. By Robert Hichens. 


New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$1.40. 

The Fruitful Vine is a brutal story, 
set in exquisite Roman gold. No man 
living can write of Rome with such 
charm as Robert Hichens: 

"a Something of the open air, olive- 
‘olored slopes, vines ripening on hills stretch- 
ing down from gray hill towns, with rough 
walls and campanili to long plains covered 
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with waving corn, dotted with mulberry trees, 
and threaded by white roads deep in dust 
along which the- wagons drawn by the leading 
oxen pass, while the drivers lie and sleep, 
with flowers or bits of green behind their 
ears. 

The pictures of Italy in The Fruitful 
Vine are numerous and full of wistful 
beauty. But the story of the childless 
Dolores, with the mother hunger in her 
heart, not to be appeased by the distrac- 
tions of Roman society, and always in 
cruel contrast to the “happy woman” 
who is the mother of three lovely chil- 
dren, is told with merciless analysis. 
Dolores is morbid to the verge of insan- 
ity and she is surely insane when she 
sins against her husband's love in order 
to fulfil his longing for an heir. The 
inevitable tragedy spreads its black 
wings over the story of her suffering 
and expiation; there is, at least, no joy- 
ousness in sinning to offend an outraged 
morality. It is a somber book, and with- 
out excuse for having been written, in 
spite of beautiful passages. Mr. Hich- 
ens does better in the desert, where 
there is more scenery and fewer people. 
“The Garden of Allah” as he depicted it 
was so attractive that we do not wonder 
that the Italians are invading it. 


& 


Literary Notes 


....In our last issue we attributed to Bur- 
ton E. Harrison The Spell of Holland, by 
Burton E. Stevenson (L. C. Page & Com- 
pany). 


....A dainty little book in brown paper 
covers comes to us from Eaton & Mains: 
Lynn Harold Hough’s The Lure of Books; 
and book lovers such as those for whom this 
attractive trifle is intended will not find the 
letter press inferior to the typography (25 
cents). 


....A very serviceable book on hygienic 
principles and practice will be found in Health 
tor Young and Old (Putnam; $1.50) by A. 
T. Schofield, M.D. In an unconventional way 
the author sets forth the laws which underlie 
health, and makes valuable suggestions in 
regard to general and particular conditions 
which affect physical well-being, leaving the 
definite applications to be made by the reader 
in accordance with the variation in tempera- 
ment, surroundings and occupation. It is a 
book for those who are well no less than for 
those wishing health restored. 
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..From Frederick A. Stokes Co. we re- 
ceive a text book of Advanced Auction Bridge, 
“With many Illustrations of Hands from Ac- 
tual Play,” by the expert of the New York 
Sun (pp. 312; $1). 


..Henry Holt is the importer of three 
dainty volumes (London: Humphreys) which 
are issued here at one dollar each, and may 
be recommended to the book lover equally 
for matter and manner: Bacon’s Gardens and 
Friendship; Maeterlinck’s The Inner Beauty; 
Chesterton’s Five Types. These be little 
books, but the variety suggested by the titles 
is such as to assure any kind of reader de- 
light in at least one of the three. 


.“A Quiet Countryside Chronicle” is the 
subtitle of Charles Francis Saunders’s A Win- 
dow in Arcady (Philadelphia: The Biddle 
Press; $1.25). <A rural diary, it is, in sub- 
stance, with illustrations from excellent pho- 
tographs by Henry Troth. This “window” 
opens on a beautiful scene, and the entries in 
the “countryside chronicle” are unaffected and, 
partly for that reason, delightful. 


..Dallas Lore Sharp needs no introduc- 
tion as a nature-writer. In The Fall of the 
Year (Houghton; 60 cents) he has something 
to say, by way of introduction, of “utterly 
impossible fox stories” and the defence of a 
certain nature-faker: “The publishers de- 
manded that chapter to make the book sell.” 
Mr. Sharp does not sympathize with the _re- 
quirements of such publishers, nor yet with 
over -sentimentalized nature - writing. He 
makes himself interesting without indulging 
in either. 


..The author of “Roma Beata” and other 
volumes, Maud Howe, writes the little volume 
published by Little, Brown & Co. and entitled 
The Eleventh Hour in the Life of Julia Ward 
Howe—her mother. (75 cents.) The last 
five years are the subject of this biography. 
The home life of the poet is described in its 
simplicity and sincerity. Mrs. Howe's life 
was wonderful to the end— 

“She rever knew the pathos of coing o'd-aze work, 
such as is provided in every class for those inverte- 
brate workers to whom labor is as necessa-y as bread 
or breath. . . . She did good, vigorous work till the 
end, in her own chosen callings of poet and orator.” 

..From the sub-title of The Church Uni- 
versal (Macmillan; $1.25) by Rev. J. J. La- 
nier, B.D., one might expect a fresh exposi- 
tion of the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith, but the author’s Restatement of Chris- 
tianity in Terms of Modern Thought is little 
more than an apologetic for the union of 
Christians on the basis of the requirements 
for membership in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Such explanations of baptism, the 
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Apostles’ Creed, confirmation, etc., are given 
as will tend to make them acceptable to men 
of today. A commendatory Introduction is 
written by the Bishop of Fond du I.ac. 


. Guillaume Apollinaire, the poet arrested 
come weeks ago in the Louvre picture-scan- 
dal, writes in the Mercure de France that 
“The Cubists, who are mocked at with so 
much injustice, are painters who try to give 
their work the utmost plasticity, and who 
know that if colors are symbols, light is the 
reality.” The name cubisme was coined, he 
adds, by the painter Matisse, apropos of a 
“picture” by Picasso. The first Cubist paint- 
ings publicly shown were those of Georges 
Bracque. And M. Apollinaire concludes: 

“I have the honor to have first served as model 
for a cubist painter, Jean Metzinger, for a portrait 
exposed in 1910 at the Independents Salon.” 


..The editors of Henry Holt’s Early 
English Poems ($1.50) are Henry S. Pancoast 
and John Duncan Spaeth and their collection 
illustrates “by representative selections the 
progress of English poetry from its remote 
beginnings to the latter part of the sixteenth 
century,” opening with “some of the earliest 
surviving expressions of the English race in 
literature,” and following the main stream of 
English verse thru Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
times. Within a hundred years the world of 
scholarship has annexed all these centuries 
and fcund these more than Milton, to whom 
the wars of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were 
“battles of crows and kites.” The earlier 
specimens of crow-poetry and kite-verse are 
chosen from “Widsith”’ and “Beowolf,” from 
Czedmon and Cynewulf, from the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle and Layamon. The quality of the 
critical apparatus is guaranteed by the names 
of the editors. 


_----From the Columbia University Press 
(Lemcke & Buechner; $1.50) comes a volume 
by Professor William Witherle Lawrence, 
Mediaeval Story, with the sub-title: “And the 
Beginnings of the Social Ideals of English- 
Speaking People.” The book consists of lec-. 
tures delivered under the terms of the Hewitt 
Foundation at Cooper Union, in New York 
City: a less academic audience than one would 
have a right to expect within the portals of 
Columbia. Indeed, no definite knowledge of 
medieval literature is assumed by the lecturer, 
who has known, moreover, how to interest in 
his field men and women for whom literature 
as a fine art has no definite appeal. Lecture 
second deals with “Beowulf”; subsequent 
chapters with the “Song of Roland,” the Ar- 
thurian Romances, the Reynard history, the 
Robin Hood Ballads, the “Canterbury Tales.” 
An appendix makes suggestions for supple- 
mentary reading. 





LITERATURE 


..Carl Halliday’s The Cavalier Poets 
(Neale, $2.50) is at once an anthology and a 
work of criticism and biography. Herrick, 
Quarles, Herbert, Carew, Lovelace, Cowley, 
Vaughan, Stanley, Habington, Suckling, 
Davenant, Marvell, Crashaw, Sackville: the 
roll call of the Caroline poets is an impres- 
sive one. A bibliography of these poets’ works 
is one of the editor’s useful performances. 
His book is an attractive one, and students in 
especial will welcome it. 


..Book catalogs make singularly good 
reading, if uneven. In a catalog just issued 
by a New York auctioneer is included Mrs. 
Thrale’s copy of Johnson’s “Lives of the 
Poets,” with copious manuscript annotations by 
that lady. Thus in the margin of the essay 
on John Milton one may read: 


“He (Milton) lov’d Italian music, but Johnson had 
no notion of any music at all, unless perhaps a catch 
or Huntirg song.” 

Again: 

“To Garrick we owe the Revivification of Shake 
speare, tho’ none of us had influence with Dr. John- 
son to make him confess it. . . . Garrick was 
always angry when Dr. Johnson said these lines [by 
Congreve] were better than any twelve descriptive 
ines in Shakespeare.” 


Referring to a passage on Dryden’s min, 
Mrs. Thrale wrote: “This is a portrait of Dr. 
Johnson’s own mind and manners. I told him 
sv and he was not ill pleased.” 


..Mr. Arnold Bennett is in America: 
searching impressions of us to transmute into 
articles and fiction. Interviewed at New 
York, he was asked what he thought of the 
statement that the drama is crowding the 
novel out of existence. “I don’t believe it,” 
he said. “You don’t think that the demand 
for the short story is increasing?” queried the 
reporter. “The demand for the short story 
is nothing, in England; in America, almost 
nothing. TI mean the short story in volume 
form.” “How long do people want their 
novels to be?” asked the insistent reporter. 
“Well,” said the author of “The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” “I offered a novel of 75,000 words to a 
publisher, and he said it was too short. My 
longest novel sold best of all. One publisher 
actually made the point, in advertising ‘Clay- 
hanger,’ that the trilogy of which it makes a 
part forms the longest of my works. People 
have preferred the long novel all along. The 
eighteenth century novel ran from 500,000 
words to a million. The demand for a novel 
of about 200,000 words has stayed at that for 
\ long time. A reader who has had his in- 
terest aroused doesn’t want it cut oft soon.” 
Mr. Bennett does not confine himself to d's- 
cussing the length of novels, but announced 
himself as the sworn enemy of sentimentalism. 
'm here to knife it,” he concluded, Tn 
\merica, one may add, that is a large order. 


989 
Pebbles 


THERE was a meeting of the new teachers 
and the old. It was a sort of love feast, re- 
ception or whatever you call it. Anyhow 
all the teachers got together and pretended 
they didn’t have a care in the world. After 
the eats were et the symposiarch proposed a 
toast : 

“Long Live Our Teachers!” 

It was drunk enthusiastically. One of the 
new teachers was called on to respond. He 
modestly accepted. His answer was: 

“What On?” 


Tue vicar had been suddenly ill, and his 
church warden was in great difficulty about 
getting a substitute, when the bishop of the 
diocese kindly offered to take the Sunday 
services himself. 

The church warden, wishing “to do the 
right thing,” at the close of the service went 
up to the bishop and, after thanking him 
stammered out: 

“A poorer preacher would have done for 
such folk as us, your lordship, but we were 
unable to find one!”—The Continent. 


Two young employees of a florist in Phila- 
delphia, who are supposed to be variously em- 
ployed in the rear of the establishment while 
the boss looks after things in the front, were 
recently startled by the appearance of the 
“old man” while they were engrossed in a 
game of checkers. 

The proprietor was justly indignant. ‘How 
is it,” he demanded, “that I hardly ever find 
you fellows at work when T come out here?” 

“I know,” volunteered one of the youths; 
“it’s on account of those rubber heels you in- 
sist on wearing.”—Harper’s Monthly. 


A pRIVATE soldier once rendered some slight 
service to the first Napoleon. 

“Thank you, captain,” said 
carelessly. 

“In what regiment, sire?” was the instant 
response of the quick-witted private. 

“In my guards,” replied the emporor, pleased 
with the man’s ready retort, 

This incident, with appropriate variations, 
also happened to Genghis Khan, Ivan the Ter- 
rible, Attila, Gustavus Adolphus, Louis XIV, 
Charlemagne, Alexander, King Alfred, Xerxes, 
Richard the Lion-hearted and Henry of Na- 
varre.— Success. 


the emperor, 


AN amateur charity worker, visiting a fam- 
ily in the tenement district, was alarmed to see 
the mother dash a cup of cold water in the 
face of the baby she had just finished dress- 
ing. 

Too polite to express her amazement the 
visitor held her breath, expecting the air to be 
rent with screams. hen none came, the 
child merely whimpering, she said: “Dear me, 
I should think he’d object more than that.” 

“Wouldn’t ye now?” said the fond mother 
admiringly; “sure I’ve been practicing on him 
for three weeks. He-.won’t yell when he’s 
baptized next Sunday! He'll be used to it.’”~ 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


























WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


of heroic size, was presented to the city last week and stands 
Library, where every visitor will be glad to see it. Mr. Bryant was only eighteen 
which may be called the beginning of American poetry, and which remains the 

York, he engaged in 


miscellaneous literary and editorial work until at the age, of thirty-one he became one of the editors of The 


A bronze statue of William Cullen Bryant, 
in front of the new Public 


when he wrote ‘Thanatopsis,” 
best known poem of home authorshi>. Moving from Cummington, Mass., to New 


Evening Post, and was its chief editor until his death in 1878 in his eighty-fourth year. He tius, as a poet, ante- 


dated Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, the famous galaxy whose elder contem, orary and friend he 
was; while at the same time he was equally related to the political leaders of the last century from Webster 
and Clay to Lincoln and Grant, We possess the manvscripts of poems which he wrote for THe INDEPENDENT, 
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Prosecution of Combinations 


rom time to time interesting remarks 
about Trusts, competition and the Sher- 
man act have been made by prominent 
men. A few weeks ago, Mr. Nagel, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, a lawyer of excepticnal abil- 
ity, said in a public address that “the law 
which ‘was intended by its authors to pre- 
serve competition has become an instru- 
ment which may effectually check it.” 
For example, if a group of capitalists 
should desire to organize a strong cor- 
poration in order that they might com- 
pete with an existing consolidation, and 
should ask the Attorney-General whether 
their plans would expose them to prose- 
cution, he could not give them the infor- 
mation nor could he sue them to get an 
answer from the courts. 

Charles A. Prouty, a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, speak- 
ing in Brooklyn on October 23, said that 
altho the Sherman act was more than 
twenty years old, no lawyer could today 
“advise his client with certainty” whether 
he was “within or without the inhibition” 
of the statute. He continued: 


“The greatest commercial enterprise in our 
vuntry is the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion. Its capitalization is close to $1,500,000,- 
ooo. It employs a hundred thousand work- 
men. For ten years it has been in the public 
eye, and it is generally understood that its 
operations have been entirely aboveboard; 
yet it is profoundly uncertain whether that 
great enterprise is legal or not.” 

Three days later the Government 
brought suit against the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Commissioner Prouty also said he 
believed that relief from the evils con- 
nected with combinations could be ob- 
tained only by direct Government regu- 
lation. A commission should be ap- 
pointed. After the Northern Securities 
decision he had publicly exprest the opin- 
ion that it would not affect the railroad 
situation in the Northwest, and for this 
remark he had been “taken severely to 
task” by President Roosevelt. But 
events had fully verified his prediction. 
“It is not the monopolization of trade 
thru restraint of trade that does the mis- 
chief, but monopolization thru unfair 
methods of competifion.” 

“Nothing short of absolute competi- 
tion will satisfy the Department of Jus- 
tice,” said Attorney-General Wickersham 
a few days ago at Omaha, referring to 
the Tobacco Trust reorganization plan. 
On October 27, when he was asked 
whether he expected to see business re- 
stored to the conditions of competition 
which prevailed before the Trusts were 
formed, he replied: 

“T cannot, because I do not think it possi- 
ble. We cannot return to our swaddling 
clothes.” 

But the Department of Justice, in its 
suit against the Steel Corporation, asks 
the court to restore the original condi- 
tions, “the swaddling clothes,” by order- 
ing not only a dissolution of the Corpo- 
ration and a separation, one from an- 
other, of the companies that were united 
to form it, but also a disintegration of 
each of the constituent companies. Each 
of them was made by consolidation. The 
words are: “That each and all of the 
said constituent or subordinate compa- 
nies, each in and of itself, as well as each 
and all the elements composing each, be 
dissolved.” 

Mr. Wickersham said recently that by 
consulting a well-known manual of cor- 
porations he had found about one hun- 
dred companies that ought to be dis- 
solved, The inference was that dissolu- 
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tion was required by the law simply be- 
cause each of these companies had been 
formed by a consolidation of several, and 
because the union had ended competition 
among these constitutent parts. 

President Taft says we must get back 
to competition. 
drawn from several of his _ recent 
speeches was that mere consolidation 
which ended competition among the 
parts thus united was enough to make 
the corporation illegal and to require the 
disintegration of it. On October 27, 
however, he said in Chicago: 

“Mere bigness of plants, mere bigness of. 
company or corporation, does not constitute a 
violation of law.” 

But bigness generally implies a con- 
solidation of concerns which were once 
independent and in competition among 
themselves. Bigness and evidence that 
it had been acquired by consolidation 
guided Mr. Wickersham in picking out 
the hundred offenders. What the Presi- 
dent said on the 27th approaches more 
nearly than some of his other remarks 
during his Western tour the following 
passages from his speech of acceptance 
in 1908: 

“The combination of capital in large plants 
to manufacture goods with the greatest econ- 
omy is just as necessary as the assembling of 
the parts of a machine to the economical and 
more rapid manufacture of what in old times 
was made by hand. The Government should 
not interfere with one any more than the 
other, when such aggregations of capital are 
legitimate and are properly controlled, for 
they are then the natural results of modern 
enterprise and are beneficial to the public. It 
is perfectly conceivable that in the interest 
of economy of production a great number of 
plants may be legitimately assembled under 
the ownership of one corporation. Competi- 
tion in a profitable business will not be af- 
fected by the mere aggregation of many ex- 
isting plants under one company, unless the 
company thereby effects great economy, the 
benefit of which it shares with the public, or 
takes some illegal method to avoid competi- 
tion and to perpetuate a hold on the business.” 

To all of this, we think, the managers 
of the Steel Corporation, of which its 
competitors do not complain, will assent. 
But we presume they cannot understand 
why not only the Corporation, but each 
one of its constituent companies, ought 
to be disintegrated. 

The remarks we have quoted show 
differences of opinion and some incon- 
sistencies, with respect to a question of 





A fair inference to be. 


great importance. The suit against the 
Steel Corporation—which, by the way, 
if it exists in violation of the law, has 
violated it with impunity for ten years— 
indicates that the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is in accord, not with 
Mr. Taft’s views in 1908, but with a 
later doctrine or interpretation of the 
statute, to the effect that mere aggrega- 
tion or consolidation, without regard to 
unjust and oppressive methods, is un- 
lawful. Perhaps it is, and if so, the 
President is bound to enforce: the law. 
But it ought not to be, and if the Presi- 
dent thinks, as he did in 1908, that it 
ought not to be, he should say so and 
ask for amendment of the law. If there 
must be and ought to be disintegration 
for a restoration of the original compe- 
tition, where is it to stop? Must it reach 
down to the alliance of Judge Lacombe’s 
two owners of express wagons that went 
to and fro across a State boundary? 

This latest suit, in our judgment, em- 
phasizes the demand for a careful in- 
quiry as to the whole matter by a com- 
petent commission. Probably such a 
commission of investigation would 
recommend the appointment of an Inter- 
state Trade Commission, which, by 
supervision and regulation, could pre- 
vent injustice and at the same time pre- 
serve for the people and the nation the 
economic advantages of consolidation 
and concentration. 


st 
Denial of Immortality 


In an address at Columbia University 
last week Dr. Max Verworm, Professor 
of Physiology in the University of Bonn, 
went far beyond physiology in denying 
positively the immortality of the soul. 
It is the old argument that because men- 
tal action is accompanied by brain activ- 
ity, therefore the brain activity is all 
there is of the mental action. He says: 

“Every act of consciousness is intimately 
dependent upon the vital processes in certain 
cells of the cortex of the cerebrum. Innu- 
merable facts testify to this and thence comes 
the answer.’ If even a single condition of a 
complex phenomenon fails, the phenomenon 
itself ceases. The phenomenon of human 
consciousness ceases with the life of the cere- 
bral cells. But the life of these cells 1s ex- 
traordinarily frail. Even the stoppage of the 


blood for a few seconds suffices to paralyze 
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them and completely to inhibit consciousness. 
These facts have been experimentally con- 
firmed upon men. Hence our individual soul 
is no more immortal than our individval 
body.” 


That is a big jump toaconclusion. We 


have observed that in building a house a- 


carpenter uses hammer, saw and chisel. 
While he has them he works; when they 
are taken away all work ceases. There- 
fore the tools build the house; there is 
no man behind them. Let us suppose 
for a moment the carpenter made invis- 
ible, as was Gyges when he wore his 


magic ring, and we have exactly what ° 


may be the case with the brain as the tool 
of the soul. Why may it not be? Pro- 
fessor Verworm knows no reason to the 
contrary. 

Those physiologists who will have it 
that the brain is all the soul we 
have, and who thus rest everything on 
physical factors are very unwilling to 
recognize causes as real and valid; they 
only know the precedent conditions ; and 
when they have found those they think 
they have found all. It is the doctrine 
of agnosticism of Mill forty years ago, 
still taught by Haeckel. The common 
mind sees veritable causes, and it is like- 
ly to follow back to an original Great 
Cause. When the mallet hits the ball and 
the ball moves Professor Verworm 
would see only a condition, so far as he 
knows invariable, and the hand that holds 
the mallet another condition, but not a 
cause. Science, he says, is concerned 
only with conditions, not with causes. If 
so philosophy will not hesitate to tran- 
scend science and to declare that it in- 
tuitively knows causes also, and that in- 
tuition is as good a source of knowledge 
as observation. 

In his process of getting rid of the 
invisible soul Professor Verworm finds 
it thus convenient to get rid of causa- 
tion and also of any such thing as 
“vitalism.” He can see no new force in 
life that is not also in dead matter. To 
be sure, we have not yet been able to 
combine matter so as to make synthet- 
ically the simplest organism, not even a 
single cell; but the reason is that we do 
not yet know enough about its composi- 
tion and the arrangement of its atoms. 
And with this ignorance as a basis he 
proceeds to assert that if we could ar- 
range the dead atoms aright, in the right 


conditions, all the phenomena of life, up 
to human intelligent activity, would fol- 
low: 

“We may affirm this: If we could once suc- 
ceed—and this would be possible by a single 
stroke—in assembling in their proper quanti- 
tative relations and positions and with the 
propér motion of their smallest particles all 
the substances that ari amoeba contains at 
a given moment, and if at the same moment 
we could surround this artificial amoeba with 
the natural external conditions of its life, the 
artificial system would live like the natural 
amoeba. This picture means nothing more 
than that the life in a given organism is de- 
termined simply by the sum of its internal 
and external vital conditions. Wherever all 
these conditions are realized there is life for 
that specific form of organism; and all its 
general and special vital performances can 
happen, such as its nutrition and respiration, 
its production of matter and energy, and if 
it were one of the higher organisms, even its 
sensations and feelings, its thinking and will- 
ing for its life is identical with the sum of 
the conditioning factors.” 

The meaning of this is clear, that life is 
no more than chemistry; that there is no 
vital force, only the arrangement of phy- 
sical conditions, and in the presence of 
the conditions the processes which we 
call life are automatic. He thus declares 
a purely mechanistic philosophy. But 
we declare that this Bonn physiologist 
represents present science only in part, 
and much less generally than thirty or 
forty years ago. Biologists discover a 
vital force, not chemical, which antag- 
onizes chemistry, which selects and 
guides and creates after a pattern. Is it 
the mere mechanistic force inherent in 
atoms which, when the eye or leg of a 
salamander is removed, will set to work 
and reproduce it? The eye will be re- 
stored by growing out of the lamina or 
filament from which it originated in the 
ovum; and if that is removed it will 
sprout from one to which it does not 
properly belong, or even from a third. It 
is impossible to conceive of that as the 
action of the most refined inorganic 
chemistry. It is too selective and pur- 
poseful. So our learned visitor goes far 
beyond his knowledge when he says to a 
large and interested audience: 

“Wherever and whenever, upon any heaven- 
ly body in the universe, the conditions for the 
origin of life appear anew, there living sub- 
stance is formed out of lifeless substance.” 

We have at present no scientific evidence 
as to the origin of.life. We know it ex- 
ists, and we know that all efforts of sci- 
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ence to originate it are thus far futile. 
For its origin, and for the origin of mind, 
or soul, we must inquire not of physi- 
ology, but of philosophy, or, if we please, 
of religion. Most of us will find it more 
consonant with the appearance of things 
to believe that we have a mind, or soul, 
which is more than brain, and which 
uses the brain as its tool; and that this 


mini, or soul, may survive its tool, and 


such belief is not unscientific. 
Js 
A Chinese Talleyrand 


Every Chinese is an enigma to the 
Western mind, but the greatest enigma 
of them all is the man who has been 
called to the helm of state in this storm, 
the only man, if there be any, who can 
save the empire from shipwreck, Yuan 
Shi-Kai. He has been suspected and 
trusted alternately by Manchu and Chi- 
nese, reformer and conservative, for- 
eigner and native. The late Emperor, 
who had made him his chief adviser, 
curst him with his last breath as a 
traitor and cause of all his misfortunes. 
The late Empress Dowager, who had fa- 
vored him above all others, denounced 
him at her last council. The present Re- 
gent, his bitter enemy, has now made him 
virtual dictator of the empire. He is a 
possible intermediary between Manchus 
and rebels, because each party believes he 
is on their side; the Manchus trust him 
to support the dynasty, the rebels trust 
him to promote reform. Trained in the 
school of devious diplomacy under that 
consummate master of the craft, Li 
Hung-Chang, he has pursued 4 tortuous 
course thru the troubled waters of Chi- 
nese politics ever since. His career 
would make the plot for a melodrama 
were it not too sensational and improb- 
able for the stage. 

Three years ago this summer, shortly 
before his fall, Yuan Shi-Kai would have 
been regarded as having attained the 
proudest hight of happiness and success. 
His voice-was the most influential at 
court.. He was the recognized spokes- 
man of China among the Powers. He 
held the position of Viceroy of Chi-li, the 
most important province in the realm, 
and, what was more, he had under his 


command an army of foreign drilled 
troops which compelled the admiration of 
European experts. On the occasion of 
his fiftieth birthday, officials of all ranks 
hastened to congratulate him in person, 
by proxy, or with presents. 

The Empress Dowager sent him cost- 
ly tokens of her esteem. Manchu princes 
paid their respects to him, an upstart 
Chinese. But it was noticed that the 
most prominent of the Manchus, Prince 
Chun, brother of the late Emperor, 
father of the present Emperor, did not 
appear. He was kept away by a tem- 
porary indisposition. He it was who as 
Regent deposed Yuan Shi-Kai four 
months later and last week called him 
back. 

The walls of Yuan’s reception room 
were hung with birthday scrolls, each 
word a work of art, expressing felicita- 
tions or recalling some happy event in his 
career, sent in from all parts of the coun- 
try by his friends and admirers. But 
were they all from friends? Two of the 
scrolls when closely observed were seen 
to be of sinister import. How they got 
there is not known. As soon as discov- 
ered they were hastily taken down and 
put out of sight. One of them read: 
“May Your Excellency live ten thousand 
years!” Surely a proper and a pious 
wish? But, no. Only the Emperor is 
entitled to live 10,000 years, and to hint 
that Yuan might aspire to such longevity 
was to suggest unmentionable things. 
The other suspicious scroll was simply 
inscribed with a date, the 5th Day of the 
8th Moon of the Year Wu Shen. 

That date, ten years gone, was indeed 
a turning-point in the career of Yuan 
Shi-Kai, but one which he himself would 
fain forget, even tho his conscience may 
assure him that he acted for the best. It 
was the day when he betrayed his sov- 
ereign into the hands of the vixen behind 
the throne. At dawn that day he had 
been called in secret audience by Em- 
peror Kwang Hsu, in the Palace of 
Heavenly Purity. The series of edicts 
which the young Emperor had been issu- 
ing in rapid succession had startled the 
world and incensed thé conservatives of 
the empire. To abolish civil service ex- 
aminations in the classics,to reform the 
army, to reorganize the Government; and 
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to deprive the Manchus of their sinecures 
and make them work for a living like 
Chinese, this and more like it, was indeed 
a good deal to do, or to order done, with- 
in three months. The forces of reaction 
were gathering and the Empress Dow- 
ager was plotting to depose the Em- 
peror, whom as a boy she had put upon 
the throne. 

A few days before the Emperor had 
sounded Yuan to see if his loyalty could 
be depended upon in an emergency, and 
he had replied: 

“Your servant will endeavor to recompense 
the Imperial favor, even tho his merit be only 
as a drop of water in the ocean or as a grain 
of sand in the desert. He will faithfully per- 
form the service of a dog or a horse while 
there remains breath in his body.” 

Now, in that early morning audience 
the Emperor asked him to nip the con- 
spiracy in the bud by the seizure of the 
leading conspirators. He was ordered 
to go first to Tien-tsin, arrest and be- 
head Jung Lu, Viceroy 6f Chi-li Prov- 
ince and Commander-in-chief of the 
army. Then he was to return to Peking 
and imprison the Empress Dowager, 
who was to arrive at 8 o'clock that morn- 
ing to perform sacrifices at the altar of 
the God of Silkworms. The Emperor 
gave Yuan edicts appointing him Vice- 
roy and Commander-in-chief in the place 
of Jung, and placed in his hands a small 
arrow, to show that he was the author- 
ized emissary of the Emperor. 

Yuan Shi-kai took the noon train to 
Tien-tsin and went directly to the Vice- 
roy’s yamen. Now, he and Jung Lu had 
long ago sworn brotherhood by the rite 
of blood, and when Yuan asked him if 
he regarded him as a faithful blood 
brother, the Viceroy answered, “Of 
course I do.” 

“You well may,” replied Yuan Shi-kai, 
“for the Emperor has sent me to kill 
you, and. instead I now betray his 
scheme, because of my loyalty to the 
Empress Dowager and of my affection 
for you.” He then gave the edicts to 
Viceroy Jung, who chartered a special 
train for Peking and forced his way into 
the forbidden apartments of the Empress 
Dowager, demanding a sanctuary. That 
night a secret meeting of the conserva- 
‘ve officials was held in her presence, 
and early next morning the Emperor 


was seized by her eunuchs and put in 
prison, where he remained for two years. 
A decree issued in his name informed 
the people that in this difficult crisis he 
had called upon the Empress Dowager 
to serve as Regent, as she had twice be- 
fore, and that, after being repeatedly be- 
sought, she had graciously consented to 
assume the responsibility. 


Treacherous as séems to us this deser- 
tion of his Emperor at the time when he 
was getting into trouble by trying to 
carry out the reforms which Yuan had 
recommended to him, still we must re- 
member that if Yuan had not by this act 
won the favor of the Empress Dowager, 
he would not ten years later have been 
able to assist her in the effectual inaugu- 
ration of these same reforms. He would 
not have been in a position to check her 
from going to an extreme two years 
later, when she had been captivated by 
the ideas of the Boxers and threatened 
to consummate a crime abhorrent alike 
to the principles of all barbarous and 
civilized nations from the beginning of 
time, the murder of ambassadors. When 
she called upon Yuan Shi-kai to march 
his army to Peking and annihilate the 
legations, he evaded the order and pro- 
crastinated, and finally gave the word 
which brought about the march of the 
allied Powers to the capital and the 
flight of the Dowager Empress. That 
telegram which Minister Wu-Ting-fang 
held in his hand when in unaccustomed 
haste he rushed up the steps of the 
White House and relieved the anxiety of 
the world by the news that the foreign- 
ers besieged in the British compound 
were alive and safe, came from Yuan 
Shi-kai. By this act as well as by his 
excellent administration as viceroy and 
his encouragement of education, he so 
won the confidence of foreigners that 
when, at the death of the Empress Dow- 
ager in 1908, the reactionary party se- 
cured his overthrow, the representatives 
of the Powers at Peking held a meeting 
to consider whether they should not in- 
tervene to insist upon his retention in 
office as the only man they could trust. 

Such are the vicissitudes in the career 
of a successful statesman in what has 
not inappropriately been misprinted as 
“the Muddle Kingdom.” 
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Civil Service Pensions 


In an article in The Popular Science 
Monthly Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, who is 
director of the Carnegie Foundati on, 
which gives pensions to retired college 
teachers, has this to say of pensions in 
general : 

“Pensions are characteristic of modern civ- 
ilization. ‘he modern pension sys- 
tems appeared in the nineteenth century and 
have shown a rapid growth. Their extension 
to all orders of society has been a feature of 
the opening decade of the twentieth century. 
This result is due to two facts: first, to our 
quickened sense of humanity; secondly, to the 
clearer apprehension that such humanity 
means more effective service and an improved 
condition of society. . . The United 
States Government has hitherto lagged behind 
other nations in the investigation and study 
for the civil pension for its old servants.” 
Our Government has not only lagged be- 
hind other nations in its care for its aged 
and worn-out servants, but behind busi- 
ness corporations of the highest charac- 
ter. The Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
New York Central Railroad and the 
United States Steel Corporation are 


among those which have established sys- 


tems of pensions for their officers and 
servants, and they are satisfied that it 
works well. The United States has such 
a system only for its army and navy, as 
if no other department were equally 
worthy of its benefit. In all probability 
the enormous expense of our war pen- 
sions, which has strangely increased 
from year to year, until in 1910 it 
amounted to $160,000,000, accounts for 
the hesitation in giving pensions to our 
aged civil servants; but this last year 
there was a reduction, due to deaths, of 
over $3,000,000; and in the order of 
nature the total must rapidly decrease. 
It is too late té need to argue in be- 
half of the civil service pension in these 
days when the most advanced European 
nations are providing it for all aged peo- 
ple whose income has been so small in 
their working years that they could not 
accumulate property to support them in 
their old age. The wages of clerks, who 
form the bulk of our civil service, is a 
very moderate one, but it has the advan- 
tage of being permanent. Its members 
have to live in a respectable way, and 
are liable to be left in need in old age. 
Out of pity for them only a hard-hearted 
superior will drop them when they are 


too feeble to do the full work of a 
younger man or woman. The offices at 
Washington, we learn, have a multitude 
of such superannuates, who manage to 
get to their desks and who should be 
retired, and immediately would be re- 
tired, to the benefit of the service, if their 
few remaining years were provided for. 
Members of the Cabinet have in previ- 
ous years advised that Congress establish 
such a pension system, but Congress has 
delayed, doubtless because the war pen- 
sion has been so expensive. But under a 
contributory system, if that is adopted, 
the expense would be divided between 
the Government and the beneficiaries ; 
and the immediate reduction in the num- 
ber of those now receiving salaries 
would somewhat relieve the cost. We 
would be pleased if alf the members of 
the Cabinet should again press this mat- 
ter on Congress, and if the President 
would add his urgency. The question 
has been sufficiently considered, and we 
see no reason why Congress should not, 
at its present session, enact a suitable 
civil pension law. 


Js 
The Joys of Genealogy 


AGAIN the newspapers have been 
merry over the aristocratic pedigrees ot 
our simple-hearted multimillionaires. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s royal blood, 
and the noble French forebears of the 
Teutonic Astor family, have irreverently 
been called in question. Nothing is 
sacred any longer in the eyes of modern 
microscopic scholarship. Sniffing at all 
the nice old myths and fairy tales, the 
up-to-date grubbers in dates and hand- 
writing insist that a self-made American, 
even if he has the price, can’t be really 
and truly the scion of a royal house if 
one of his dim and distant grand- 
mammas was only ten years old when 
his grandpapa, one generation less re- 
mote, was born. 

We suppose that these unimaginative 
critics are right, and that affluent fami- 
lies of comparatively recent repute 
should not be indulged in their propen- 
sity to elongate their historical respecta- 
bility. It is a bad thing, we acknowl- 
edge, to encourage overmuch the genea- 
logical fakers who, for fees duly paid, 
stand ready to supply, while you wait, 
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any kind of ancestors that you most need 
in your business—or your social strug- 
gle. Faker genealogists have been get- 
ting loathsomely fat on American wealth, 
and should be driven into a more useful 
occupation. We acknowledge, too, that it 
is not fair when Americans that happen 
to be in fact descended from aristocratic 
and even royal houses (and who have a 
curious habit of saying nothing about it) 
are shoved aside in the estimation of 
pedigree-worshippers by men and women 
whose claim cannot be substantiated. 

At the same time, we do not like to see 
genealogy itself brought into disrepute, 
or good old blue blood set at naught. We 
have never been able to get over a con- 
viction that there is truth in the saying 
that “blood will tell.” Perhaps the biol- 
ogists don’t know very much about he- 
redity, but we confess that we don’t be- 
lieve that the environmentalists—whether 
they be socialists or syndicalists—will 
ever succeed, with or without a union 
label, in marketing the whole supply of 
mule meat for beefsteak. We have a 
suspicion that, if the facts were all told, 
it would appear that an astonishingly 
large proportion of our most unpreten- 
tious Americans of real caliber, men and 
women that have done big things in busi- 
ness, in politics and in the professions, 
in science, in scholarship and in art, 
could show pedigrees well worthy of 
serious examination; not necessarily de- 
scents from kings and nobles, but de- 
scents from families in which intelli- 
gence, courage, persistence and resource- 
fulness have characterized an extraordi- 
narily large proportion of the kindred. 

Where pedigrees of this kind can be 
established, it is, we believe, well worth 
while to devote a reasonable amount of 
time and money to the necessary genea- 
logical research. Pride of family and of 
ancestry, so far from being a bad thing, 
or a thing to be held lightly, might be 
cultivated in our modern civilization 
with happy results. We have come to 
regard with too much indifference those 
achievements in life which can’t be 
bought with money or raced after in a 
car. A little more regard for the things 
that make for dignity, serenity, peace of 
mind, considerateness, and that gracious 
kindliness which once was associated 
with the words “gentleman” and “gentle- 
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woman,” would be good for the Amer- 
ican people. These things have always 
been associated, and probably will con- 
tinue to be associated, with family pride. 
“Noblesse oblige” is a phrase that applies 
to intellectual and moral rank quite as 
truly as it ever belonged to the rank 
ruthlessly created by the sword and 
established as legalized privilege. 

And genealogy itself, as a pursuit, de- 
serves a kindly word in its own behalf. 
Hunting ancestors is a harmless sport. 
It inflicts fewer cruelties—altho’ as we 
have seen it now and then has to inflict 
some—than fox chasing or bagging big 
game in Africa. It has its exciting un- 
certainties, and a beautiful element of 
luck, withal, which appeals to a gam- 
bling instinct that survives in the best of 
men, and ought to have some harmless 
expression. As an interesting game, 
which can be played on any scale of ex- 
pense desired, we heartily commend the 
genealogical quest. 


% 


Elevators a" Health 


A MORE or less distinguished Berlin 
physician who is visiting this country is 
said to have declared not long since that 
tiding in fast elevators is the cause of 
heart disease and is shortening life here 


in America. The catching of the breath 
which occurs involuntarily when ele- 
vators start and stop on their rapid 
course is said to be an indication of the 
physical evil that is being worked by this 
rapidity of up and down motion. Quite 
naturally the assertions have been the 
subject of no little comment in the daily 
press. It is very unlikely that any of 
our American dwellers in many storied 
office buildings and apartments will be 
disturbed enough by such an announce- 
ment to stop riding in elevators and pro- 
ceed to go on foot up the long flights of 
stairs, but some of them may have the 
feeling that perhaps this German savant 
—of course, if he is from Germany he is 
a savant and his opinion must be a seri- 
ous contribution to science—may be ex- 
pressing a newly discovered truth in 
medicine, which would account for the 
increase in heart disease that had been 
noticed in this country. 

It is quite certain that, far from caus- 
ing any injury to the heart, elevators 
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have rather been a cause for sparing 
that important organ much unnecessary 
labor and serious strain. There is prob- 
ably nothing that is harder on the heart 
than the going up many flights of stairs. 
The pumping of blood thru tightly con- 
tracted muscles during the process of 
lifting the body up to a hight is one of 
the hardest tasks that the heart can have. 
It throws intensive work on it, and, while 
if one is trained so as to enable the heart 
to do work of that kind, the evil effects 
are not noted, without special training 
the strain if often repeated is likely to be 
injurious. It is nearly the same as if 
one no longer young who had not ,been 
in training were to attempt to run a 
quarter of a mile at top speed. The ef- 
fort strains structures that are not in 
trim for such a task. A physician would 
not permit a man suffering from any 
heart affection to do running of this 
kind ; and in the same way the ascending 
of flights of stairs is promptly forbidden 
whenever there is a heart lesion present. 
Men who are suffering from heart dis- 
ease have been kept at work and enabled 
to do their work longer because of the 
presence of the elevator than by any ad- 
vance that there is in therapeutics. 

While the elevator is thus so impor- 
tant an adjuvant for the heart so far as 
going upstairs is concerned, it is prob- 
able that most people would be benefited 
by walking downstairs when occasion 
afforded the opportunity, and that, as a 
rule, men would be better for some of 
the easy, buoyant exercise afforded by 
tripping downstairs. A distinguished 
German authority in the treatment of 
obesity has recommended walking down- 
stairs rather rapidly as probably the 
best possible means of taking off surplus 
adipose tissue, and particularly that 
which collects in the abdominal region 
and is hard to remove by ordinary forms 
of exercise such as walking and the like. 
The gentle jolting motion tends to lead 
to the reabsorption of the fatty material 
that is accumulated, and he insists that 
there is no better way of reducing the 
waist line than this of descending stairs. 
Some American physicians have tried 
the suggestion on a number of patients 
with reported success. 

On the other hand, there is probably 
no better exercise for the ankle joints 
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than that of coming down stairs. One 
of the most frequent sources of complaint 
of extreme fatigue and of achy feelings 
that are often supposed to be rheumatic 
is the yielding of the arch of the foot 
with a tendency to the development of 
flatfootedness. This has grown very 
common in recent years, mainly because 
of the small amount of brisk exercise of 
the feet that men take. We do much 
standing, often standing even on long 
rides, but little rapid walking. The con- 
sequence is that the muscles which nor- 
mally hold the joints of the ankle firmly 
together become flabby and allow the 
gradual disappearance of the arch and 
the relaxation of the ligaments of the 
ankle joints. Many people wear flatfoot 
braces for this; and in advanced cases 
such a crutch is probably necessary. In 
most cases and particularly at the begin- 
ning of yielding of the arch it would be 
much better if exercises were practised 
to restore the strength and firmness and 
the contour of the arch rather than sup- 
port it by artificial means. Not so long 
ago men walked briskly for a mile or 
two, two or three times a day or oftener, 
and thought nothing of it. Now when 
we want to go a miie we ride. The ele- 
vator has taken away the exercise for the 
feet that used to be obtained in going up 
and coming down the stairs. ‘So far as 
it is of use in facilitating ascent in the 
high buildings it is an advantage. It 
would be probably much better, however, 
if it were not used quite so much for 
coming down, and if people took advan- 
tage of the descent to strengthen im- 
portant leg muscles and dissipate certain 
tendencies to accumulation of fat where 
it is most disfiguring. If our distin- 
guished German medical visitor will 
bring about a general calling of attention 
to this by his condemnation of the ele- 
vator it is probable that his remarks will 
do good. 

In his reported interview he suggested 
that the catching of the breath that oc- 
curs with rapidly starting elevators is a 
special deleterious factor. This, of 
course, is noticed only in those who are 
not much used to elevators and in them 
only when the elevator starts to descend. 
So far as there is any interference with 
heart action it is the descent that is of 
most importance. There would seem to 
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be a number of reasons therefore why 
our stairs should be used more on the 
way down than they are at present. 

& 

The methods of the 
suffragets have great- 
ly disgusted Mr. Kip- 
ling, if one can gather from his poem in 
The Ladies Home Journal. It begins 
by telling how the he-bear will often 
turn aside when the peasant shouts, but 
not the she-bear, who will rend him. So 


Kipling on 
Woman Suffrage 


the male cobra will glide away at a. 


man’s approach, but his mate will coil 
and strike. Equally the Ind’an warrior 
may spare his captive, but the squaw 
will insist on torture; for in every case 
“The female of the species is more deadly 
than the male.” 
The woman jumps to a swift and fixt 
judgment and passes final sentence with- 
out reconsideration or mercy, while man 
will hesitate and wait till he can study 
the reasons and the consequences. 


Therefore women can properly press 
their instinctive judgments, but are not 


constituted so that they can elect mem- 
bers of Parliament or be chosen to pub- 
lic office. Mr. Kipling does not say all 
that in so many words, but it is what his 
verses mean. 


“So it comes that man, the coward, when he 
gathers to confer 

With his fellow-braves in council, does not 
leave a place for her 

Where, at war with Life and Conscience, he 
uplifts his erring hands 

To some God of Abstract Justice—which no 
woman understands.” 


To Mr. Kipling’s copyrighted poem we 
venture to add two stanzas which seem 
to have been omitted in the text as 
printed : 


When the bulky female spider lures the male 
to her embrace, 

She beckons him with her nippers, but he 
stays a little space; 

Then very cautious his approach, and safe 
his swift retreat, 

For he knows the female spider loves a hus- 
band fit to eat. 


And there’s venom in a woman’s love, to 
fight till she is dead. 

With claw and tongue she'll fight for her 
young, while her man hides under the bed. 

When her boys hung round where booze was 
found, ’twas the woman’s hatchet smote; 

Now State by State we haste to trust to the 
deadlier sex the vote. 
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The statement 
this time apparently 
trustworthy, that the 
Pope will appoint new Cardinals in a 
few weeks. There will be seventeen of 
them, we are told, an extraordinary 
number ; but the present number is very 
small, and some cardinals are too feeble 
to attend in case of the election of a new 
Pope. Pius X has the reputation of not 
caring much for his Cardinals, and this 
sudden designation of a consistory can- 
not but confirm the stories of his ill 
health. No less surprising than the 
number is the announcement _ that 
only five of them will be Ital- 
ians. This would show a better ap- 
prehension of the fact that the Church 
is much stronger out of Italy than in it. 
To the United States are assigned, says 
the report, two Cardinals, Archbishop 
Farley, of New York, and Archbishop 
()’Connell, of Boston, and also the nat- 
uralized Italian, Mgr. Falconio, the Pa- 
pal Delegate to the United States. This 
list carefully omits Archbishop _Ire- 
land, the ablest and wisest of our arch- 
bishops, who has done more for his 
Church than any other of them, but he 
is now perhaps too advanced in years to 
be appointed, and his friends, too ambi- 
tious for him, had years ago spoiled his 
chances, and he had enemies among his 
own ecclesiastical brethren. Besides, he 
has been a Republican and suspected of 
liberalism. The dignity will go for the 
first time to Boston, where it was ex- 
pected; for Archbishop O’Connell is a 
man of much ability and has long been 
a favorite at Rome. He was for some 
years rector of the American College at 
Rome for the education of American 
priests, and has, since being transferred 
by the special will of the Pope, from the 
diocese of Portland, Me., to the archdio- 
cese of Boston, represented the Church 
in the Philippines. While not the most 
popular of dignitaries with his priests 
because of his arbitrariness, his rule has 
been marked with’ vigor and growth. 
The supremacy of the New York arch- 
diocese makes it eminently proper that 
Mgr. Farley should receive the honor, 
and that a second red hat should one of 
these days be hung up aloft in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 


comes, 
New Cardinals 
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On last Thursday The 
Brooklyn Eagle celebrated 
its seventieth anniversary. 
When it began publication in 1841 
Brooklyn was a little adjunct of New 
York, with 35,000 inhabitants, who 
crossed the East River to their business 
in small sidewheel ferryboats when the 
ice did not prevent. Sometimes they 
walked across on the ice.- But Brooklyn 
grew, became the famous city of homes 
and churches, and The Eagle grew with 
it until it became long ago the leading 
journal of its borough, which now has 
Over 1,700,000 inhabitants. In 1908 THE 
INDEPENDENT issued its sixtieth anniver- 
sary number, and we gave an unusually 
free and intimate account of its history. 
The same thing has been done for The 
Eagle by its proprietor, Col. William 
Hester, for thirty-five years its publisher, 
and by Dr. St. Clair McKelway, its chief 
editor for twenty-six years, and a very 
interesting story they give us. Colonel 
Hester rose from the compositor’s stool, 
as did also Thomas Kinsella, who was 
for a long time its famous editor. When 
the Civil War broke out Henry McClos- 
key was editor, and he was bitterly op- 
posed to the Government and favored 
the right to secede. The Government 
denied the paper the privilege of the 
mail service and threatened to suppress 
its publication, and would have done so 
if Mr. McCloskey had not been forced 
to resign, his course having much dis- 
‘pleased the proprietor. The Eagle has 
been a very independent Democratic pa- 
per, and under Dr. McKelway’s editor- 
ship it refused to support Mr. Bryan’s 
free silver campaign, and it has been 
equally independent in local politics. Dr. 
McKelway belongs to the elder type of 
editors whose personal power dominates 
the journals they edit. He is a public 
speaker of rare ability, and thru the plat- 
form as well as the desk has been a 
molder of sound, conservative public 
opinion, and a man of official influence 
in the educational policy of the State. 
The personal relations of THe INDE- 
PENDENT to Brooklyn have been very in- 
timate in the past, and we are glad to 
give deserved honor to our elder con- 
temporary, which has done so much to 
give guidance and distinction to the bor- 
ough across the East River. 


A Brooklyn 
Anniversary 
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The death of Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
and editor of the New York World, re- 
moves an extraordinary type of editor. 
He came to this country a penniless boy, 
enlisted in the army, and served during 
the Civil War, went to St. Louis and was 
so poor that he hired out to dig trenches 
to bury cholera victims, but tho then 
ignorant of the languzge, in four years 
after landing at Castle Garden he was 
admitted to the bar, and a year after, at 
the age of twenty-two, he was city editor 
of a German paper and elected to the 
Missouri Legislature. After buying a 
moribund paper in St. Louis and making 
it a success, he bought the New York 
World in 1883, changed its character 
completely, made it sensational, inde- 
pendent, popular and profitable. It was 
a new type, much objected to, and out of it 
went the men who developed the Amer- 
ican and Evening Journal, which was 
like the World, only more so, His blind- 
ness clouded his last years, but his energy 
never flagged. His highest virtue was 
his wilful independence. 

& 

The young men in China are having 
their innings. The new Chinese Minis- 
ter at Washington, S. Alfred Sze, 
graduated from the Washington High 
School only fifteen years ago, and later 
from Cornell University. He has since 
been connected with the Foreign Office 
in Peking. And now we have hundreds 
of such Chinese young men being edu- 
cated in this country, on whose influence 
will depend for a hundred years peace 
and good will between the two countries. 

& 

The trial of McNamara, in Los 
Angeles, has been going on now for two 
weeks, and the jury box is not half 
filled. The administration of criminal 
law in this country is, as President Taft 
has said, a disgrace to our civilization. 
In 1910 we had the enormous number of 
8,975 homicides, and yet only one in 86 
met with punishment. 


& 
That Dr. Cook, man of fame and in- 
famy, should have dared to try to lecture 
in Copenhagen shows the limit of pos- 


sible impudence. It is impossible for 
him to reinstate himself, and his best 
future is to crawl into his hole and draw 
it in after him. 
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Insurance 





Policy Loans Again 


We have repeatedly taken a firm posi- 
tion against policy loans and have sup- 
ported the companies that have placed 
restrictions on this phase of their busi- 
ness. We print herewith a letter re- 
ceived recently from one of our subscrib- 
ers. > 

: Wicuita, Kan. 
Editor Insurance Department, The Indepen- 

dent: 

Your editorial entitled “Policy Loans” in 
the October 12th issue of THe INDEPENDENT 
calls attention to the evil of such loans. In 
my opinion, this is due to the manner in 
which many life insurance agents present their 
case to the prospective policyholder. Lim- 
ited payment and endowment insurance is 
presented in a manner which emphasizes the 
loan values and investment features of the 
contract, and makes the protection seem a sec- 
ondary matter. If agents would endeavor to 
write more ordinary life insurance, endeavor- 
ing to get the policyholder to get as much 
protection as possible for the amount of the 
premium, the loan values would be, in pro- 
portion to the amount of premium paid, less 
than the values of endowment or limited pay- 
ment life, and the temptation to borrow 
would be less. Many a young man is argued 
into taking an endowment policy, which he 
really cannot afford, gets small protection in 
proportion to premium, then takes more in- 
surance because he needs more protection, 
and the premiums become so burdensome that 
he is forced to borrow in self-defense. 

Respectfully, 
Guy HaytHorn. 


This expression of opinion is valuable, 
as it comes from an actual policyholder, 
and his views may be considered repre- 
sentative. Insurance companies and 
writers may voice their opinions, but 
after all, it is the point of view of the 
prospective or actual policyholder that 
finally counts. While ordinary life is the 
cheapest form of insurance, it adequate- 
ly protects the family during the early 
years of marriage, presupposing that the 
head of the family will be financially 
successful in future years. Endowment 
policies, however, have the incentive of 
saving as a feature, and provided no 
loans are made, will yield a substantial 
sum for permanent investment on ma- 
turity. The wise company, thru its 


agents, should emphasize this feature, 
rather than the loan value. 
& 

Ow1nc to the insurance law restrict- 
ing the amount of new life insurance 
that a company may write, the New 
York Life has been forced to notify its 
agents that policies written on applica- 
tions received during the remainder of 
1911 will be subject to delivery after 
January 1, 1912. In other words, the 
public must wait to insure in the New 
York Life until after the first of the year. 
The law limiting new business is unjust 
and disadvantageous to both the com- 
pany and the agents. The disappointed 
prospect who either changes his mind 
and does not insure, or who selects a 
smaller and supposedly weaker company, 
is not benefited either. 

a 

Tue Newark Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., will celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary on November 
6. 1911. The company will celebrate by 
moving into its new building, a hand- 
some marble structure. The building is 
entirely fireproof, even the office furni- 
ture being made of steel. The Newark 
Fire Insurance Company is one of the 
oldest in this country, and has had a suc- 
cessful career. The company on Janu- 
ary I, 1911, had a net surplus of $457,- 
845, an increase of $59,631 during the 
previous year. 


Tue months of August and Septem- 
ber have shown a great improvement in 
the record of losses for the fire insurance 
companies. October, 1910, was one of 
the worst months on record, with a total 
loss of $37,000,000. The companies are 
hoping for a favorable October this year, 
to compensate in a measure for the ab- 
normally heavy fires in the spring. 

a 

A PHILADELPHIA judge has just de- 
cided that a section of the anti-rebating 
law means that it is a discrimination to 
accept one man’s cash and another man’s 
note in payment for a life premium. 


Ioo! 
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Cost of Living 


Tut Commerce Department’s Bureau 
of Statistics publishes a statement show- 
ing, by comparisons of average import 
prices, that prices have increased else- 
where as well as in the United States. 
These import prices are the wholesale 
rates in the countries from which the 
goods come. When those of this year 
are compared with those of ten years 
ago, the increase—especially with re- 
spect to coffee, rubber, flax, clothing, 
wool, tin plate and certain other com- 
modities—is seen to be very large. But 
everybody knows that the cost of living 
has been rising abroad as well as here. 
Evidence of the effect of this advance 
has been seen in the discontent manifest- 
ed in various ways in European coun- 
tries. It was shown in last week’s ques- 
tions and debate in the German Reichs- 
tag. 

In a statement recently prepared, the 
Treasury Department at Washington 
points to a-slight decline in the average 
ad valorem rate of the tariff, this rate 
having fallen from 43.15 per cent., in the 
last year of the Dingley duties, to 41.52 
in the first and 41.22 in the second, year 
of the Payne-Aldrich law. These are 
correct figures, of course, but they will 
have little weight with those Ameri- 
cans, a great number, who think that the 
increased cost of living is due to the Re- 
publican party’s revision of the tariff in 
1909. 

We suspect that the leaders of that 
party do not realize how great an issue 
this will be in the approaching national 
campaign. If they did they would be 
trying to convince the people that the 
higher cost of living is due to something 
else, and would be striving to show what 
this something else has been. 


st 
The Stock Market 


THERE was a dull market on the New 
York Stock Exchange last week until 
Friday, when, on the news (made known 
late the day before) of the Government's 
suit against the Steel Corporation, there 
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were large transactions at a considerable 
loss, the total rising to 1,365,000 shares, 
more than half of which were Steel 
stock. The fall of Steel that day was 
8Y, points, to 50, the lowest price of the 
year, with a recovery to 52%. On Sat-- 
urday the market was comparatively 
quiet, Steel gaining a little, but its loss 
for the week was 7 points. Steel shares 
were 42 per cent. (1,191,000) of the 
week’s trading; transactions in Steel, 
Reading and Union Pacific were 66 per 
cent. of the total. Railroad declines were 
small, as a rule; industrial issues suf- 
fered greater loss in sympathy with 
Steel. Reports as to the condition of 
general trade were favorable, on the 
whole, showing a little gain. Iron and 
steel prices continued to show a down- 
ward tendency. The proposed reduction 
of ore freight rates from the Minnesota 
mines will range from 40 to 80 cents on 
the quantity of ore required to make one 
ton of iron. 
a 

....This year’s apple crop is about 
30,000,000 barrels. It exceeds last year’s 
by 20 per cent. One-sixth of it is in the 
State of New York. 


....The Norfolk & Western Railway, 
a majority of whose common stock is 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has increased its dividend rate from 5 
to 6 per cent. 


....The Mexico Light and Power 
Company, which supplies power for the 
Mexican capital from a distant hydro- 
electric plant at Necaxa, is about to in- 
crease its output by 30,000 horse power, 
and to construct electric interurban rail- 
ways from the capital to Puebla, 129 
miles, and to Pachuca, 94 miles, 


....The mining enterprises organized 
and promoted by Julian Hawthorne, 
novelist, son of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
are under investigation by a Federal 
grand jury in New York, owing to an 
inquiry begun some time ago by the post 
office authorities. For these enterprises 
Mr. Hawthorne prepared and circulated 
well written and alluring prospectuses. 
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Living by Knowledge 


A little thought will make clear the value of skillful selection of food 


High pressure days (and there are many now) tell on human body and 
brain. 


Knowledge and facts help when ignorance would ruin. 


Grape-Nuts 


is made by knowledge; not by chance. 


Wheat and Barley properly combined and cooked (as in Grape-Nuts) 


are rich in the elements required for human nourishment. 





FOOD 


Grape-N uts contains, in addition to the natural albumins, starches and 
sugars of these cereals phosphate of potash (grown in the grain) and demanded by 
nature in rebuilding Brain and Nerve tissue. 

Grape-Nuts is fully cooked at the factory. When served with cream or 


rich milk, it is an appetizing food, and affords ideal nourishment for all stages of 
Human Life from infancy to old age. 


“There’s a Reason” 
You can find it in the famous little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canads 
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LAND AND IRRIGATION EXPOSITION 


The American Land and Irrigation Exposition will be 
held at Madison Square Garden, New York City, Novem- 
ber 3 to 12, 1911. The purpose of this exposition is 
to give the people a full demonstration of agricultural 
opportunities in America. 

A demonstration of the various products of the soil of 
oe Northwest, in New York City is a new thing, and 
the advertising value of a splendid agricultural and horti- 
cultural exhibit from the territory between the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific Ocean will give great impetus to 
colonization, and will tend to increase land values. This 
will be the first opportunity ever offered to farmers of 
the Atlantic seaboard to learn about the soil and soil 
products of our northwestern country, without making a 
preliminary transcontinental iourney to do so. For the 
first time in our history of America, at this New York 
Land Show. there will be Songs of the Soil and the Prize 
Irrigation Ode rendered daily by a chorus of 200 vc ices 
—one of the finest choral organizations of America 

Howard Elliott, President of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. offers a prize of $500 in gold for the best twenty- 
five boxes of apples—any variety or varieties, a single 
variety to the box—competition open to the world. The 
conditions are: The facts regarding the fruit. as asked 
by the judges. must be sworn to and attested by two 
witnesses. The apples must be exhibited by actual grower 
or his authorized agent. The grower must own the land 
or be the proprietor by virtue of lease or crop-sharing 
system of cultivation. Condition of fruit as to size and 
weight, appearance, perfection of type, method of pack- 
ing and date of picking will govern in the award. The 
competition is not open to dealers or any other than 
bona fide growers, as heretofore stated. The twenty-five 
boxes may be all of one variety, or of several varieties— 
the latter is preferable and will no doubt act as a factor 
in the award, since variety helps the displays, generally 
speaking. There must be but one variety in each hox. 
however. 


WOOL UNDERWEAR THE BEST 

Eminent medical authorities agree that nothing equals 
wool as a protective the body ard that, 
therefore, most suitable for’ this 
trying conditions and changes. One 
physician recently stated his belief that if 
more of the American people would wear the Rockwood 
Anti-Tuberculosis Underwear, made of the pure se‘ected 
wool, there would be fewer cases of the “white plague.” 
This underwear is made from the best clips of Australian 
and American wools and great care 
the details of its manufacture. It 


covering for 
wool underwear is the 
climate with its 
well-known 


is exercised in all 
produces a garment 
which a conscientious physician could recommend to his 
patient with the confidence that the patient was getting 
the best that could be made. The Rockwood Standard 
Wool Underwear is so knit as to secure ventilation and 
evaporation of the waste products of the 
same time it is non-irritating, soft, finely finished and 
perfect fitting The Rockwood Underwear can be had 
from the better class of dealers. If any difficulty is ex- 
perienced in finding it, a line to the manufacturers, Geo. 
Rockwood & Co., of Bennington, Vt., will bring to any 
reader of Tue INDEPENDENT information as to where it 
can be bought in his vicinity. 


skin. At the 


BOSTON’S NEWEST HOTEL 

Visitors to Boston will find in the Hotel 
ideal stopping place for 
guests. 


Puritan an 
tran-ient or permanent 
The hotel is situated og Commonwealth avenue 
at the entrance to the Back Bay Fens and within a few 
minutes of the theater and shopping districts. 
to the principal suburban towns are 
yards of the hotel. 


either 


Car lines 


within one hundred 


A GIANT HEATER 
Why suffer with cold when a Giant Heater 
form your lamp or gas jet into a stove and give you 


will trans- 


heat and light at the cost of only ove? Any reader of 
Tue INDEPENDENT can try a Giant Heater for ten days 
and if not perfectly satisfied with the work it does can 
return it and have his money refunded. Read the ad- 
vertisement on another page. 


The following dividends are announced : 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg RR. Co., 1% 
per cent., payable November I5. 

American Exchange National Bank, semi-an- 
nual, 5 per cent., payable November 1. 

National Nassau Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent., 
payable on and after November 1. 

Casein Company of America, quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 2 per cent., payable November Io. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis RR. Co., coupons from 
Consolidated Mortgage 5 Per Cent. Bonds, pay- 
able on and after November 1. 

General Chemical Co., common, 1% per cent., 
payable December 1. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co., 
annual, preferred, 2 per cent., 
ber To. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., preferred (rather 
than preferred stock class “A” and “B”) 1 per 
cent., payable November 1. 


semi- 
payable Novem- 
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LOUIS R. EHRICH 

R. Ehrich, the well-known art collector and 
dealer in antique paintings, president of the Ehrich Gal- 
leries at 463 Fifth avenue, New York, died suddenly in 
London on Monday, October 23. Mr. Ehrich had been 
traveling in Europe all summer with his wife and son in 
search of old masterpieces. He was to have sailed for 
New York on the 21st of October, but on that day he was 
stricken with asthma and he died the following Monday 
from heart failure. 

Mr. Ehrich was born in Albany on January 23, 1849, 
the son of Joseph and Rebecca Sporborg Ehrich. He 
was graduated at Yale and took his Master’s degree there 
in 1869. Thereafter he studied for one year at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. In 1874 he married Henrietta Min- 
zesheimer. From 1878 to 1885 he traveled in Europe, 
studying antique paintings, and during part of that timc 
he was a member of the dry goods firm of Ehrich 
Brothers, from which he resigned in 1886. 

Mr. Ehrich was the author of several books and papers 
dealing with political and economic questions, among 
others “The Question of Silver,” ‘A Religion for All 
Time,” “A Cure for Labor Troubles,” and made many 
addresses in defense of the gold standard, of free trade, 
and of anti-imperialism. 

With his sons, Harold L. and Walter L. Ehrich, he 
conducted the Ehrich Galleries in Fifth avenue, between 
Fortieth and Forty-first sfreets, to which he brought from 
Europe many old masterpieces, the gleanings of his an 
nual tours abroad. His collections included famous mas- 
terpieces of all schools, and he was considered as prob- 
ably the largest importer of early Spanish masterpieces 
in the country. 

Mr. Ehrich was a member of the Yale Club, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and of many historical associa- 
tions. Besides his two sons, who will continue to con- 
duct the Ehrich Galleries, he leaves his wife and two 
daughters, Mrs. Leah Ehrich Wyckoff and Mrs. M. San- 
ford Weil. The Ehrich home is at 50 West Seventy- 
seventh street. 


Louis 





REAL ESTATE 
FOR RENT—WINTER COTTAGES 


unusually well equipped and furnished at Saranac Lake 
in the Adirondacks. Exhilarating climate; tobogganing, 
sleighing, skating, snow-shoeing; pure water; good sewer- 
age; choice markets; wns [oe Duryee & Co., 
R. Estate, Saranac 








